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WATER-COLOR EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 
AND CHICAGO 


The thirty-seventh annual exhibition of the American Water-Color 
Society, New York, affords ample evidence that workers in this 
medium are prone to be prolific rather than convincing in their out- 
put. Approximately three 
hundred and fifty pictures are 
hung, and it would have been 
a kindness to the visiting pub- 
lic—if not to the artists them- 
selves—if the jury of acceptance 
had put its ban on fully half of 
the pictures admitted. A mo- 
notony of mediocre productions 
makes a dispiriting show; and 
one can scarcely regard the 
current exhibition in its entire- 
ty as one calculated to reflect 
honor, or even credit, on the 
society. True, there are some 
very admirable works displayed, 
but the select few can scarcely 
serve as a leaven for the indif- 
ferent or glaringly bad many. 
The adoption of a proper stan- 
dard of excellence and the rigor- 
ous _exclusion of everything  jeccawine 
lacking at least ‘‘passable qual- By W.G. Schneider 
ity’’ would make the society's 
shows more inviting and satisfying. The popular judgment—in which 
one is forced to concur—was well voiced by a reviewer at the time of 
the opening. Said he: 

‘It is rather stronger upon the landscape side, a specialty to 
which water-color lends itself, and less satisfactory as to figure work 
and genre. As to portraiture, it can hardly be said to figure at all. 
These facts are indicated in the bestowal of the Evans prize of three 
hundred dollars upon Charles Mente for a very commonplace repre- 
sentation of an old milldam, a winter scene where cotton is made to 
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do duty for snow on the boulders of a half-frozen brook, and in 
which a fairly painted sky constitutes the chief redeeming feature. 
To any one who remembers the pictures that took the Evans prize 
in the last half-dozen years or so—Irving Wiles’s ‘The Green 
Cushion,’ the late Harvey Eaton's ‘Brook,’ Edward H. Potthast’s 
‘Reverie,’ Arthur I. Keller’s ‘Finishing Touches,’ or Colin C. 
Cooper's ‘Broad Street Skyscrapers,’ of the last exhibition —the 





MOONRISE 
By Arthur Parton 


present award must come as a disappointment. The ways of prize- 
giving juries are inscrutable; and not often more so than in this 
instance, for there are a dozen or. more landscapes, not to men- 
tion figure pieces, that to an outsider seem more worthy of dis- 
tinction.”’ 

Possibly Mr. Mente owes his prize to the fact that it cannot be 
given twice to the same man. Otherwise it would likely have gone 
to one of the prize-winners of former years. Mr. Keller’s ‘‘The 
Challenge,’’ for instance, which depicts four men in the garb of a 
bygone day discussing a letter, their poses natural, and their faces 
strongly expressive, is one of the very best pieces in the show, and 
Mr. Cooper's “‘ Basilica Square, Quebec,’’ ‘‘Flatiron Building,’’ and 
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‘*Madison Square on a Windy Day,”’ both in drawing and in color 
are fully up to the level of all his former prize-winning attainments. 
To dwell at length on the three hundred odd pictures of the 
exhibition would be a waste of time and space, and since a local 
reviewer has singled out with fair discrimination the best pictures in 
the show, I need make no apology for deferring to his judgment and 
even quoting his words. Among the landscapes worthy of com- 





THE STRONGHOLD 
By William J. Whittemore 


mendation, he says, Charles Warren Eaton has a number that are 
none the worse because they recall so many good pictures of his in 
the past. He has the secret of making a sky luminous, thanks to 
subtle gradations of tone; his representations of forest clearings, 
with perhaps a clump of dark trees, a foreground of dead moorland, 
and a soft, tender light over the whole, are full of poetry. Some- 
times he verges upon the sentimental prettiness that is fatal, and he 
repeats the same devices rather often; but for such sketches as the 
‘*Edge of the Pine Woods,’’ ‘‘Winter,’’ and ‘‘Woods at Evening,’’ 
his favorite view of tree trunks aligned against a glow of twilight, 
there can be only words of congratulation. In similar vein and 
equally happy is Frank R. Green's ‘‘Silent Hour,’’ a lovely stretch 
of sandy dunes, with one or two stunted pines and the moon just 
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above the horizon. <A ‘‘Rainy Afternoon in Oxford,’’ by George E. 
Burr, gives a good idea of persistent downpour, and is superior in 





MAKING A SOAKER 
By J.G. Brown 


handling to the same artist’s ‘‘North Wales Valley,’’ in which the 
baleful influence of Monet’s meaningless green and pink stippling is 
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felt. Thomas B. Craig has a pleasant, unaffected ‘‘Midsummer,”’ 
and William R. Derrick some good pictures of sheep, handled more 
or less after Mauve’s fashion, the figures only passable, but the 
general tone more than fair. 

One of the best landscapes in the galleries, perhaps the best, is 
Charles P. Gruppe’s ‘‘Hour of Rest,’’ which recalls the many strong 
pictures, in the best style of Dutch landscape work, sent over here 
by this artist. A Corot-like atmosphere, dark clumps of foliage, a 
bit of water reflecting a stretch of misty sky—not a note of strong 





THE PROWLER 
By W.H. Drake 


color in the canvas, and yet the effect more brilliant than any chro- 
matic fantasia on the same walls. Childe Hassam does some curiously 
bad work with ‘‘After Rain in the Connecticut Hills,’’ giving us 
trees that would do no credit to a Noah’s Ark, but makes up for it 
by a clever and spirited sketch of a rainy night on Broadway. 
Another contributor who sends pictures decidedly good and bad this 
year is Mr. Potthast, whose ‘* Husking Corn’”’ is a graceless affair, but 
whose ‘‘Clearing Up,’’ while rough and blotchy, is a most effective 
bit, and well worth exhibition. Edward Gay, J. C. Nicoll, Arthur 
Parton, Charles Melville Dewey, and Mr. Moser may always be 
depended upon for interesting work, and do not fail the society this 
year. 

A ‘“‘November Twilight’’—some sheep under a twilight sky of 
much refinement—is by Arthur Feudel, and William N. Hasler sends 
a small but effective ‘‘Evening.’’ ‘‘October Meadows,’’ of W. C. 
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Fitler, while too suggestive of pastel, has merit, and William 
Ritschel’s ‘‘Road to the Beach,’’ a view of the moors upon a gray, 
lowering day, is one of the really satisfactory pictures shown. A 
small ‘‘ Dairy Court,’’ by Howell Wilson, of Philadelphia, is a good 
echo, so to speak, of Dutch work. Hopkinson Smith’s ‘‘ Breathless 
Lagoon”’ is a replica of the Venetian scene he has done so often and 
so well. Mr. Bricher, Mr. Rehn, and W. T. Richards of course 





AFTER THE BATTLE 
By Carlton T. Chapman 


have surf or sea sketches, and Mr. Chapman gives us a glimpse of 
the pretentious old hulks that sailed the seas several generations ago. 

One of the largest figure pieces is the ‘‘Lullaby’’ of Francis Day, 
a life-size picture of mother and child fairly drawn, but lacking in 
any note of originality, a criticism to which most of the genre and 
figure work shown this year is open. William A. McCullough’s 
‘‘Bookworm”’ is a chubby student of four years, intent upon her 
book. Rather depressing is Luis H. Mora’s ‘‘Cotillon Favors’’— 
three sad-faced young women who look as if engaged in preparations 
for a funeral rather than a ball. A ‘‘Paolo and Francesca’’ by John 
H. Fry has some graceful figure drawing. Gordon H. Grant’s 
‘*Disturber of the Peace’’ and Granville Smith’s ‘‘Wedding Jour- 
ney’’ are both good as illustration material. Leon Moran shows a 
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number of bits in 
his usual miniature 
style of handling. 
Some nice pieces of 
still life—old books 
and bric-a-brac— 
are by C. R. Hirst. 
E. J. Steichen has 
a portrait of a young 
man that is worthy 
of mention, and a 
graceful girl in a 
kimono. J. CARR. 


The current ex- 
hibition of water- 
colors and pastels 
at the Art Insti- 
tute, Chicago, is no 
better and perhaps 
no worse than the 
shows given in for- 
mer years. There 
is the same witness 
of whims and oddi- 
ties and of weak- 
ness and immaturi- 
ty; and it should 
be chronicled, a fair 
quota of good, 
strong, legitimate 
work. The con- 
tributions of the 
Chicago artists are 
supplemented by a 
hundred or more 
well-selected exam- 
ples of work sent 
from Philadelphia, 
and much of the in- 
terest of the show 
centers in these 
Eastern pictures. 
Among those of 
whom a kind if not 
always an enthusi- 
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astic word may be said are Jane Bridgman Chase, Elizabeth Shippen 
Green, Violet Oakley, Jessie Wilcox Smith, Everett Shinn, Margaret 
Jordan Patterson, Sargent Kendell, Childe Hassam, Florence Robin- 
son, Eleanor Colbyrn, G. H. Clements, M. A. Bell, Harold H. Betts, 
Dwight Blaney, W. E. Emerson, Charles Morris Young, Susan H. 
Bradlev, Hugh Breckenridge, Walter Douglas, Henry W. Tomlinson, 
Charles Warren Eaton, Alice B. Thayer, Sarah C. Sears, Dodge 
McKnight, Henning Ryden, and Henry B. Snell. 

Apropos of this exhibition, J. W. Pattison, the well-known art- 
writer, made a remark which is worth quoting as indicative of two 
prevailing faults, ambition to seem clever and carelessness in the 
matter of details, which characterize too many workers in the lighter 
medium, singling Wenzell out for his shaft. ‘‘It is painful to see 
how careless popular artists become, doing astonishing feats of wanton 
cleverness without heart or soul in them. Wenzell has made so 
many sprightly illustrations and cover designs, which were repro- 
duced in colors, that he cares for nothing but this superior facility. 
Two important pastels here are as spirited in handling as they are 
empty in sentiment, though intended for sentimentalism. In one of 
them, a maiden, in long white garment, green and gold girdle and 
loose robe of the same colors, leans against a doorway, hiding her 
face with one hand while a knight in black armor kisses the other. 
The youth’s brown horse makes a spot of contrast to the delightful 
green and gold colors. It is all well, but only superior smartness. 
In the other an angel hands a naked babe to a young woman—in the 
same clothes—she receiving it with a coolness only equaled by the 
embarrassment of the baby, perhaps conscious of his nakedness— 
poor thing!—and not very well acquainted with his new mother. 
Funniest of all is the fact that he has used the same model for the 
two, angel and mother being one person. This model should be 
pretty old by this time, and not be sure whether she is a lady or a 
circus girl, or any other indifferent character, so long has she served 
as all manner of personages.’’ M. EVARTS. 
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ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


In the belated spring of Paris, with sunlight between recurring 
rain-storms, with the trees of the Champs-Elysées not yet green, the 
‘*New Salon’’ opened its fourteenth annual exhibition. The New 
Salon it remains, because it is supposed to consecrate the newest 
tendencies in art—as well it may—for an exhibition which is not 
official, which awards no prizes, and is therefore not bound to gather 
up the academic works of youthful competitors from the art schools, 
may well be in favor with independent painters who seek to make 
known their best workmanship. And workmanship is more than half 
of the art of to-day, writes a Paris correspondent, apropos of the exhi- 
bition, when the religious idea counts for nothing and the patriotic 
substitute is judged by politicians, and pictures to sell must meet the 
demands of the rich patrons, for whom artists have to labor. This 
is the first impression in all recent exhibitions—painting has become 
a purely sumptuary art. A second impression is that technical clever- 
ness is increasing. It is like Tennyson complaining that countless 
bards had learned his trick. The tricks change, if not from year to 
year, at least every half-decade, so that we who have followed this 
secession movement from its inception have to revise, for the third 
time, our criticism of its painting, just as Martial’s ingenuous youth 
modified his criticism of life with age: V7risti tribus, O Calenc, 
lustris. This is not without its comic side, from the sudden glory 
which arises in us when we see art enthusiasts looking at new pictures 
with old formulas in their mouths. ‘‘Look at the harmony of these 
colors, clouds, and the field below, and the clear sky between, like 
choice music!’’ says a London critic at the press view. His lingo is 
not up to date. Atmosphere, color rhythm, and the rest have passed 
the way of all technical slang. Body colors, heavy, somber, bring- 
ing out the representation of objects brutally, as if the painter’s art 
were some optical artillery bombarding you with visual impressions, 
seem to indicate the very latest tendency. Is it the influence of 
Cottet, asks the correspondent, who must be founding a school from 
the number of his imitators? And of Lucien Simon, who had his 
honors five years earlier, and is coming to his own at last? Is it the 
common influence of Brittany, which stares at you from every wall 
in her men and land and sea? If all these paintings remain, it will 
be a curious problem for the future psychologist of crowds to explain 
how this collective craze began. When Rome was the center of the 
world’s art, bits of Italian scenery crept into all French painting. 
Now it is Brittany and the Bretons that perforce appear everywhere. 
* The chief feature of the large art collection in the New Gallery, 
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London, is a group of five works by the veteran painter, G. F. Watts. 
The drawing is perhaps less decisive than formerly, and the Venetian 
color schemes are less rich, but these symbolic works, according to 
cabled report, are full of imagination and creative power. The alle- 
gorical subjects are ‘‘Endymion,’’ ‘‘The Progress of Prometheus,’’ 
and a ruddy child with wondering eyes coming out of the depths of 
the ocean, which might have borne almost any mystical name. The 
largest of Watts’s works is entitled ‘‘A Fugue,’’ and is both deco- 
rative and symbolic, representing the upward flight of cherubs 
through flower-filled spaces. Sargent has two portraits, one an excel- 
lent likeness of Henry W. Lucy, with the familiar shock of unman- 
ageable white hair, and the other a quiet but vivid picture of Mrs. 


AN OVERFLOWING LOVING-CUP 
By N.S. J. Smillie 


Hugh Smith, with wonderful brush work in painting brown furs over 
a white gown. J. E. Blanche sends from Paris a most brilliant 
portrait of Marie Tempest, and an even more artistic one of Mme. 
Jacques Bangnies, with a pensive face of exquisite sensibility. J. J. 
Shannon has two charming portraits of children and a vigorous one 
of Dr. Mitchell Bruce. The Hon. John Collier has a really beautiful 
portrait of Mrs. Anthony Hope Hawkins in a light yellow evening 
dress, looking for all the world like the Princess Flavia. Sir George 
Reid has a solid, dignified portrait of Lord Rayleigh, and a more 
sympathetic one of the veteran artist, Holman Hunt, the last of the 
British pre-Raphaelites. John Lavery has a strong military portrait. 
The best landscapes are by Alfred East, A. D. Peppercorn, Moffat, 
and Lindner. Watts alone supports the characteristic tradition of 
the New Gallery as a school of imaginative work. 
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# A private view of the 136th exhibition of the Royal Academy 
was given recently. The exhibits numbered 1,342, as compared with 
1,380 shown last year. Ten per cent of the paintings shown have 
something of interest lifting them above the general mass. Two- 
thirds of the number thus distinguished are the work of painters not 
belonging to the academy. This better display of the work of out- 
siders, a correspondent explains, is due to the new regulations, which 
permit each academician to exhibit six works, while outsiders may 
submit three, instead of eight, as formerly. Sargent shows six 
portraits, the largest being that of the Marquis of Londonderry, 
carrying the great sword of state at King Edward’s coronation. 
Another of his works is a portrait of the Duchess of Sutherland. While 
still another painting is that of General Leonard Wood. Among 
four portraits by Shannon, one is of Martin Harvey as ‘‘Sydney 
Cryon.’’ Abbey has two exhibits, one being a central panel for the 
Church of the Holy Trinity in Paris. The picture that is most likely 
to draw the crowd is one by Sigismund Goetze, entitled ‘‘ Despised 
and Rejected of Men.’’ It represents Christ bound to an altar 
erected in honor of an unknown God. Past this altar engrossed with 
their own affairs moves a stream of people, typifying the manifold 
life of contemporary London. Twelve academicians do not exhibit, 
but otherwise the usual contributors are represented. There are no 
new exhibitors of any special consequence. 

# The Société des Amis du Luxembourg, recently formed for the 
purpose of enriching the national collections of modern art, recently 
opened its first temporary exhibition at the galleries of the Luxem- 
bourg. This was a loan exhibition, such as will be organized by the 
society from time to time in addition to its permanent acquisition. 
The present exhibition included fifty-seven works, representing such 
modern classics as Baudry, Bonnat, Jean Paul Laurens, and Henner. 
# An exhibition of pre-Raphaelite pictures by French masters was 
recently inaugurated at the Louvre, the first exhibit of the kind ever 
attempted. Pictures were contributed by King Edward, the Kaiser, 
and many European museums. The chief painters represented were 
Fouquet, Jean Perreal, Juvenal, and Nicolas Froment. 

# The 122d exhibition of the old salon opened on April 30. There 
are no fewer than 5,000 exhibits, of which 1,863 are paintings. 
Nearly all of the best known artists are represented. Among the 
most conspicuous portraits are those of Marshall Field by Bonnat and 
of Cardinal Gibbons by Chartran. The latter is strikingly lifelike. 
The American exhibitors include Ridgeway Knight, whose painting, 
‘“‘The Big Sister,’’ representing a peasant girl carrying her little 
brother, is full of feeling, and B. L. Weeks, whose painting, ‘‘The 
Chess Players,’’ is much admired. 

%* The French government is reported to have bought the famous 
Farnese Palace in Rome with the intention of making it the home of 
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THE MACNETT TAVERN, LORD HOWE’S HEADQUARTERS 
By E. L. Henry 


its ambassador and also of the French School of History and Arche- 
ology which has been established in that city for the last thirty years. 
The palace was erected by Pope Paul III. after the designs of San- 
gallo, and was completed by Michel Angelo. It is one of the finest 
in Rome. 

* The most important exhibition of antique clocks and watches ever 
held in France was recently opened in Besancon. Clocks from all 
over France were shown, especially those made in Besancon from 
1685 to 1780, the period when the town rivaled Paris in the extent 
and beauty of its timepieces. 

2% Another French exhibition of importance will be that of the works 
of eighteenth-century painters, to be held in the Champs-Elysées 
galleries from the middle of May to the middle of June, under the 
auspices of a committee composed of the officers of the Louvre, 
Versailles, and other museums. An extraordinary number of the 
most important paintings of Watteau, Chardin, Boucher, La Tour, 
Peronneau, and Fragonard will be brought together. 

# A man who has had a monument made to his memory before his 
death, but energetically protests against its erection, is Professor 
Haeckel of Jena. A certain Herr von Ritter persuaded Haeckel to 
sit for his portrait in Berlin to the sculptor Harro Magnussen. A 
life-sized bust and a model fora monument were made. In the latter 
Haeckel is portrayed in his cloak and soft hat. Herr von Ritter 
wanted to have this statuette and monument placed in the Zodlogical 
Institute at Jena—as an honor to the naturalist on his seventieth 
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A SURREY GARDEN 
By Harry Fenn 


birthday—but Haeckel would not hear of it. The result is that the 
projected memorial will not be erected as the designer contemplated. 
# Partly on representations made by the Italian officials that too 
many art treasures found their way from Italy to foreign countries, 
Pius X. has issued a decree strictly forbidding priests and bishops 
from disposing of the valuable statuary and paintings existing in their 
churches and cathedrals. The decree gives definite instructions as to 
the preservation of such works, and the clergy must bear the responsi- 
bility for any damage done to them. Clergy who shall in future 
dispose of any valuable painting or monument to dealers or foreign 
collectors will be disciplined. 

# The death occurred recently of Mme. Herbelin, the most cele- 
brated miniaturist of the world, at the age of eighty-four years. Her 
best works are in the Luxembourg museum. Among some of her 
famous portraits are those of Guizot, Isabey, and Delacroix. She 
was the daughter of General Habert, a brilliant officer, who served 
under Napoleon I., and who was made governor of Barcelona. Mlle. 
Lemaire, also a great artist, is her niece. 

& A lawsuit decided recently against a portrait-painter in a German 
court of appeal may deter other artists, even in America, from invok- 
ing justice on a recalcitrant sitter; but on the other hand, it may 
induce painters to trust more to their memory than their eyes, thus 
strengthening the imagination and producing portraits untrammeled 
by realism. The academician in question was asked to paint a por- 
trait. That there was a contract is not, so it appears, denied by the 
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party of the second part. But no request, no insisting, could induce 
the sitter to sit. He had formally ordered a portrait and that was the 
end of it. Instead of painting him from memory with a pair of long 
ears, the angry artist haled him into court, only to lose his case in 
every instance. The judges decided that the sitter was under no 
obligation to aid the painter in any way; his duty was only to pay the 
bill. But they did not explain what is to be done by the painter, if 
on presenting portrait and bill the client shall refuse to accept it 
because it is a bad likeness—leaving the artist in a unique position. 
& The authorities of the Louvre have made two additions to their 





CHICADEES IN WINTER 
By Fidelia Bridges 


collection of works by artists of the early English school, which bring 
the number of works of this class up to twenty-nine. One of these, 
by Hoppner, is a portrait of a young woman and a little boy. The 
other, a portrait by Raeburn of Mrs. Maconochie, is stated to have 
been painted in 1818. This makes the third example of Raeburn in 
the Louvre. The two portraits were purchased at a cost of thirty 
thousand dollars. 

#® The death is announced of the well-known French sculptor Andre 
d’Houdain, a native of Cambrai, in his forty-fourth year. At the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900 he was awarded a silver medal. At the last 
Salon he had a marble group with the title, ‘‘La Pesee.’’ 

# In a review of the past year, considered from the artistic view- 
point, an art critic notes that sales amounted to far less than in the 
previous season, native collectors appearing to be more interested in 
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the work of the older European masters than in American art. Native 
collectors usually are more interested in foreign art than in domestic, 
but the last twelvemonth seems to have made this tendency more 
evident than it is ordinarily. 

# The prices obtained at the sale of the Soulavic collection of prints, 
formed from 1783 to 1811, rose toa high level, but did not exceed 
reasonable expectations, considering their rarity and prevailing mania 
for this particular form of art. Debucourt’s ‘‘Promenade au Jardin 
du Palais Royal,’’ a beautiful impression of a well-known print, 
attained the highest price, going at 2,800 francs. A portrait of Marie 
Antoinette, in court dress, by Gautier-Dagoty, ran up to 2,250 francs; 
while a curious print by P. M. Alix, representing the three Consuls, 
Bonaparte, Cambacérés, and Lebrun, was sold for 1,560 francs. Carl 
von Loa’s portrait of Madame de Pompadour, ‘‘En Belle Jardiniere,’’ 
went for 710 francs. On the same day, at the Galerie Petit, a pair 
of bronze-mounted, blue-and-gold vases, date 1778, and decorated by 
Prevost, ran up to 14,100 francs. The highest price paid at the last- 
mentioned sale was 65,100 francs, given for a set of drawing-room 
furniture in carved and gilt wood, tapestry covered, of the time of 
Louis XIV. Another sensational number was a Beauvais tapestry 
of the reign of Louis XV. after Oudry, which sold for 42,000 francs. 
* Lord Townshend has at length received permission from the 
English courts to sell his magnificent ‘‘ Belisarius,’’ by Salvator Rosa, 
to J. Pierpont Morgan for $50,000, which the marquis says has been 
offered by the banker. The picture in question constitutes part and 
parcel of the entailed property of the marquisate, and when Lord 
Townshend sought the requisite legal sanction to sell the painting to 
Mr. Morgan he was opposed by his cousin, Colonel Townshend, the 
next heir to the family honors and estates. 

# The sale of the jewels belonging to the late Princess Janauria of 
Brazanza, which recently took place in Paris, resulted in a succession 
of sensational bids. The highest price, a little under $35,000, was 
given for the set of opals and brilliants that had belonged to the 
Archduchess Leopoldine of Austria sister of Napoleon’s second wife, 
Marie Louise. The famous emeralds also gave rise to a keen com- 
petition, the most admired being an ornament formed of five pear- 
shaped cabochons set with a few brilliants and roses, which ran up to 
over $25,000. Two unmounted stones, also uncut, were sold respec- 
tively for $2,000 and $1,500. A very beautiful brooch, with rec- 
tangular pendant emerald, fell to a bid of $9,000. Altogether the 
auction produced $175,000, which was $45,000 above the valuation 
made. 





AT THE HEIGHTS OF BORODINO MOSCOW 


By Vassili Verestchagin 


THE HORRORS OF WAR 
By Vassili Verestchagin 





TRAGIC DEATH OF VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN 


The report that the great Russian battle-painter, Verestchagin, 
went down with Admiral Makaroff in the explosion of the Russian 
battleship Petro- 
pavlovsk will cause 
regret tomany read- 
ers of BRUSH AND 
PENCIL, whether 
pro-Japanese- or 
pro- Russian in their 
sympathies. A col- 
lection of one hun- 
dred and sixty-two 
of Verestchagin’s 
big paintings, in- 
cluding the Napo- 
leonic war series, 
was shown in 1902 
in this country, at 
which time his art 
was made the sub- 
ject of a carefully 
illustrated study in 
the pages of this 
magazine (issue of 
March, 1902). It 
had been nearly 
around the world 
and was to be taken 
to London, where 
the pictures were 
to be sold by auc- 
tion. The value of 
the whole one hun- 
dred and sixty-two was estimated at $200,000, while one painting of 
Napoleon was thought worth $20,o00o—deemed a conservative price. 

A peculiarity of the Russian painter was to sell his works only 
once in ten years, keeping them together as long as possible for 
exhibition purposes, his intent being to preach the horror. of war. 
One may name here, with here and there a word of description, some 
of the more important of those which Verestchagin had in his second 
exhibition, that of 1901-1902. ‘‘On a Camp Stool,’’ Napoleon's 





YOUNG RUSSIAN WOMEN 
By Vassili Verestchagin 
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legs extended and his feet resting on a drum, his arms folded and his 
head bent forward, his generals standing back of him and peering 
through field-glasses. ‘‘Taking the Redoubt at Gorodino,’’ ‘* Before 
Moscow Awaiting the Deputation.’’ Napoleon standing on the 
height, hands clasped behind his back, looking down on the city. 
‘*The Ouspinsky Cathedral,’ which was used by the invader as a 
stable. ‘‘Incendiaries,’’ ‘‘Bad News from Home,’’ Napoleon at a 
table has just read 
letters from Paris 
and is in deep 
thought. ‘‘ Advance 
or Retreat?’ ‘‘Ina 
Hut in Gorodino,’’ 
here he is in heavy 
shadows, his head 
in both his hands, 
and elbows resting 
on a rough kitchen- 
table. ‘‘Gorodino,’’ 
“The Burning of 
Moscow,’’ Napo- 
leon and one of his 
marshals standing 
by the walls of the 
Kremlin. ‘“‘A Sea 
of Fire,’’ ‘*Van- 
quished by Fire,’’ 
‘At the Battle of 
Eylau,’’ ‘‘ Awaiting 
a Peace,’’ ‘‘ Peace at 
Any Price,’* so in 
effect he said in 
the negotiation: ‘‘I 
wish for peace. I 
must have peace 
THE PARTISANS without fail. Only 
ae ee Cone save my _ honor.’”’ 
**Marshal Davout in 
the Monastery of Tchondow,’’ ‘‘Return from the Palace,’’ ‘‘On the 
Great Road,’’ ‘‘The Retreat,’’ Napoleon and his generals on foot in 
the snow. ‘‘Resting by Night,’’ ‘‘In the Frost.”’ 

Besides there were many portraits of different persons who together 
formed types of the Russian population and numerous sketches of 
landscapes. 

His pictures composed of scenes in the Philippines, that were 
exhibited at the same time, had been done hastily, as was evident, 





ON THE GREAT ROAD—THE RETREAT 
By Vassili Verestchagin 


BLOWN FROM THE CANNON’S MOUTH 
By Vassili Verestchagin 
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and were of no great credit to the artist. But the war in the archi- 
pelago was not then—is it now?—concluded, and these paintings 
attracted a good deal of attention. The titles of the more important 
of them were the following: ‘‘Far from Home,’’ ‘‘Battle of the 
River Zaporte,’’ under the command of General Lawton. Verest- 
chagin was at this battle. The picture shows the face and shoulders 
of Lawton veiled by the smoke of guns. There is a bridge, one side 
of which is on fire, and on the right are the guns in action. ‘‘Battle 
of Santa Anna, under General Atkinson,’’ ‘‘General Arthur and his 
Staff at the Battle of Caloocan,’’ ‘‘Examination of a Fugitive,’’ and 
‘*A Spy.” E. COLBERT. 


MAA 


ART IDEAS FROM THE LAITY 


Hamlin Garland declares that the paintings of the old masters 
preserved in the art galleries are not in the least like what they were 
originally, and are anything but beautiful now. Their bright “colors 
have faded, and they are no longer really valuable as paintings, but 
merely as works of historical interest. On the other hand, it is the 
modern painting that demands our admiration, and particularly the 
modern painting of the impressionist school, done in primary colors 
of red, blue, and yellow, warranted not to fade or run, which leave 
detail to the imagination and trust everything to general effect, like 
a drop-curtain or sign-board. ‘‘If some of the old masters could 
return to life, and compare their works with those of the impression- 
ists,’’ said Mr. Garland, ‘‘they would be horrified at their own.”’ 

# Great artists must be men first and artists afterwards, says Bliss 
Carmen. They must avoid the dangers of specialization, of devoting 
themselves too closely and exclusively to their own subjects. They 
must cultivate all their powers, Mr. Carman says, in order that they 

may gain great poise, and adds: ‘‘The man must be greater than the 
artist; and when this is not so, only a second-rate art can be the 
result. So that if you are a writer or a painter or make music for 
your mistress, it is of the utmost importance that you should be some- 
thing of an esthete, anda philosopher as well. For the art of a people 
must provide the moral aims and esthetic ideals for that people; it 
must, therefore, be the product of the very best spirits and minds of 
the race. Upon no other class in a community, then, does the obli- 
gation of noble living rest with so unremitting a strain as on its 
artists, its writers and painters, its architects and music-makers. 
Great sanity alone can give birth to great art.”’ 








JM 





GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, PAINTER 


Three jolly musketeers were boulevarding it last summer between 
the Latin and Clichy quarters. ‘‘Little Billee’’ suddenly whipped 
out a note-book and made a sketch of the Sulpice. The spontaneous 





FISHING-BOATS AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 


By George Elmer Browne 


act, the facile drawing, the virile touch, denoted the artistic character 
of George Elmer Browne. Quick to recognize picturesque facts, or 
scenes that lend themselves to picturesque rearrangement, he pos- 
sesses the primal qualification for artistic production: the faculty of 
composition. Correctness of lines enables him to express unmistak- 
ably what he wants to say. A sterling character, sign of a long New 
England ancestry, infuses his work with sincerity and truthfulness. 
Among the younger men in our artistic ranks he has consistently 
followed the course of true development. Allowing his natural bent 
for drawing free scope, he followed the Boston Art Museum schools 
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for three years under Frank W. Benson and Edmund C. Tarbell, and 
for two years more received instruction in the Cowles Art School 
from Joseph De Camp and Earnest L. Major. Illustrating, poster 


ON THE BEACH AT SCHEVENINGEN 
By George Elmer Browne 


designing, and art instructing in Boston and in Salem, Massachusetts, 
where his boyhood had been spent, were a further preparation for his 
metropolitan experience, when some of his pictures were put on view 
at important exhibitions, ofttimes resulting in gaining awards and 
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GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, PAINTER 11] 


prizes. Then having ‘‘arrived,’’ the time had come for foreign travel 
for a broadening of technique, a deepening of artistic impression and 
for intensifying enthusiasm that results from the study of the master 
works in the European art galleries. 

This is the course to be pursued for the production of true Ameri- 
can artists. It must be said that the prevalent custom is all awry. 





THE OLD GATE AT MORET 


By George Elmer Browne 


It is thought that art should be studied in Paris—and the poor fledg- 
lings that go over to the attic studios of the Walhalla of artistic 
dalliance are sent there by irresponsible committees or self-depriving 
relatives, often to licentiousness and privation, and are rarely heard of 
afterwards. There is something morally enervating, in my opinion, 
in the Parisian atmosphere, and such an overmastering influence of 
color and mannerism that the young student, brought under its 
power, loses too much of individuality. A very few only withstand 
the ordeal and come forth unscathed. There are over twenty thou- 
sand art students in Paris to-day: not one hundred, not fifty, will 
ever acquire much more than a local reputation, if as much. 
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Browne knew better. He, too, had his chance to go to Paris, 
while yet a Boston student. But he considered wisely and refrained. 
But having won his spurs of public recognition by having his work 
accepted and medaled at home, he went abroad as an artist, for 
rounding out, for finesse, for inspiration. 

At first we saw in this painter’s work ofttimes a certain hardness, 
but not always, as may be noted in his beautiful panel in the Salma- 
gundi Club, an exquisite piece of decorative painting. Now his color 
is full of plezun air, his technical brush handling is broad and strong, 
with a sure grasp, and yet softened with a tender charm most 
captivating. 

An artist carrying his own palette and technique in any foreign 
country will produce foreign scenes still in his individual manner. 
Thus Browne has given us many paintings of the life and scenery 
along the Seine and from the Parisian boulevards, from the banks of 
the Thames and the canals of Holland. Many of his best subjects 
have been the depicting of city life and scenery along the water front 
and streets of New York. There is the sympathy of human interest 
by the introduction of figures, combined with fidelity of local 
portrayal. 

The eminent art critic, W. Lewis Fraser, has well summarized 
the standing of George Elmer Browne in a recent appreciation as 
follows: “‘It is hardly to be expected that an artist of thirty-one 
shall have developed a settled style distinctively his own, yet Mr. 
Browne's work shows a frank way of looking at the things he paints 
which denotes a strong art personality. More, it has a certain dis- 
tinction of its own. Browne has painted much in Holland, and has 
undoubtedly profited by the study of the modern Dutch painters; 
his temperament is like theirs, and he chooses to paint the same class 
of subject as Jacob Maris and the others. His composition is always 
pleasing, his color good, and his brushwork adequate, but the charm 
of his pictures is the tender elusiveness of their somewhat somber 
air tones.”’ DAVID C. PREYER. 
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FRANZ VON LENBACH, GERMANY’S GREATEST 
PORTRAIT-PAINTER 


Lenbach’s artistic personality belongs wholly to the present; his 
works breathe the breath of the modernity in which they were created, 
and which distinguishes 
our age as no other age 
has been distinguished. 
In all former times the 
ideas and passions which 
moved men were essen- 
tially the same—merely 
adding fresh rings in each 
epoch to the grgat tree of 
art, and issuing forth, in 
one direction as green 
twigs and fragrant blos- 
soms, in another as solid 
fruit. Shall our time pro- 
duce the blossom or the 
fruit? We cannot know; 
but of one thing we can 
be certain, namely, that 
in strong artistic person- 
alities—in some fields at 
least—our age will be 
found to have made 
marked additions to the 
tree. And of these Len- PORTRAIT OF AN AMERICAN 
bach, whose recent death Sea ree neee 
the art world of Germany 
mourns, was one. The path which he followed had, indeed, been 
broken by others, but none of the great masters of the past ever 
regarded the psychological elements of a given subject as the most 
important, as Lenbach did. With them the purely pictorial was 
after all the chief object. And as in literature it has become almost 
inevitable to follow the psychological trend, so in art the problem of 
revealing the depths of human character, of laying bare the soul-life 
of the great heroes of to-day and fixing them on the canvas, has 
been solved by Franz von Lenbach. 

This is the new, the modern, side of his genius. But to it he 
added the fullest mastery of his art, which, while owing much to the 
Renaissance spirit, also included much that was new, original, 
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and individual, and which 
above all included that 
which is the indispensable 
and perpetual requirement 
of all art, the esthetic 
temperament. Opinion 
upon this point may differ, 
and will always differ, but 
every one who has ever 
seen a Lenbach exhibition 
will agree that no modern 
artist has ever succeeded 
so completely in fashion- 
ing the whole surround- 
ings of his actual works 
into one artistic, harmo- 
nious whole as has _ Len- 
bach. Inthe Kiinstlerhaus 
exhibition, held in Munich 
in the summer of 1902, 
the rooms of which were 
PAUL HEYSE arranged and_ furnished 
By Franz von Lenbach after the master’s own 

designs, his magnificent 
productions, surrounded by the peculiar charm of the Renaissance, 
appeared like gems in costly and appropriate settings, and one 
seemed to feel the spirit of the master enveloping the whole. Here 
was not only the work of a great painter, but of a personality which 
knew how to unite the environment of these works in one dignified, 
harmonious unit. And as did the Kiinstlerhaus, so also does his 
home, his studio, bear the impress of the artist. One must have seen 
these rooms in order to understand what Lenbach desired and strove 
for, and how admirably he succeeded in giving expression to the 
yearnings which dwell in every artist’s breast. 

The gifted Italian, Segantini, in a letter to the writer, once used 
words which are singularly apropos: ‘‘The better a work of man 
succeeds in uniting the conception of all impressions into one spiritual 
unit,’’ said he, ‘‘and in discovering the hidden relations which bind 
them, revealing to us and to our souls the soul of nature, the closer 
it verges on perfection, and lays bare the truths of the life of things, 
which is the prime source of all creations and all harmony.’’ And 
with Lenbach, harmony is everything. Harmony is his whole 
environment, the keynote of all his works, the old as well as the 
new; from the charming figure of his young daughter to the great 
chancellor of the empire; from the-fresh, youthful face of Fraulein 
Alden to the strong and sharp features of Déllinger, or of the bold 
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navigator Nansen. Harmony, and yet what a world of contrasts is 
to be found in the output of this remarkable portrait-painter’s studio! 
Fixing the attention, for the moment, upon the external, the 
pictorial, element, without thoughts of the greater qualities, one finds 
Lenbach’s pictures characterized—similarly to Rembrandt’s—by the 
wonderful charm of his lights; by the marvelous effects of shading 
and merging of local tones and their pregnant definition; a rare unity 
and harmony in lighting and in the relation of forms, each to the 
other, combined with a sense of proportion and of distribution, 
almost architectural, which characterizes the great art works of ail 
ages and is one of the chief factors in the creation of the artistic 
masterpiece. When to this is joined a deeply and spiritually con- 
ceived characterization, the highest aims of portraiture have been 
reached—of portraiture which belongs far more properly to the 
realm of culture history than many a professedly historical picture. 
The thing of value in a portrait is the artist’s ‘‘report’’ concern- 
ing his subject, and in this sense Lenbach reports upon the men on 
whom his genius has been expended, with the result that, while it 
becomes immaterial whether the bearer of this or that head was a 
person of note, each is 
made to speak for himself 
most directly and com- 
pletely. It may be a mat- 
ter of interest that the 
person pictured is one of 
the great ones of the 
world, but whether this 
be the case or not, Len- 
bach’s pictures all contain 
that peculiar touch, born 
of the highest artistic feel- 
ing, which shows that he 
has pictured the person, 
the man in his spiritual 





import, at a moment of — f*® 

complete repose. j X 
But the dignified calm ( 

of the exterior is modified \ 


by the manner in which he 
causes the man’s whole 
soul life, his powerfully 
throbbing passions, to play 
in the sensitive facial 
muscles, on the express- 
ive lips, and through the 
sparkle of the eyes. In 
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STUDY FOR PORTRAIT OF BISMARCK 
By Franz von Lenbach 
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the countenance of the man he concentrates his entire ego with a pas- 
sionate zeal which is boundless. When he had an interesting “‘theme,’’ 
as Lenbach designated his subjects, he studied it until its possibilities 





HERMANN LINGG 


By Franz von Lenbach 


were exhausted. Even then he might have said that he could have 
gone still deeper if one could only depend upon indefinite ‘‘sittings’’ 
without violating the patience of one’s sitters. An example of such 
work is the portrait of the late divine, Déllinger, whose eyes gleam 
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thoughtfully and penetratingly out of the furrowed face. Better 
still is the masterly picture of Dr. Hammacher. In no other of his 
works has Lenbach approached nearer to artistic perfection than in 





ALICE BARBI 


By Franz von Lenbach 


these, and in several of his Bismarck pictures. A closer inspection 
of the Hammacher portrait, for example, will bear out this assertion. 
Not only does it bear the most positive stamp of subjective truth 
and fidelity in the technical and plastic presentment of the figure, 
the fine molding of the head, the healthy tints of the face, rendered 
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in a manner absolutely beyond criticism, but still more in the accen- 
tuation and the emphasizing of the expression in the old parliamen- 
tarian’s face; in the suggestion of audible speech which one may 
almost fancy to hear. And it is just this intimate, genial conception 
of the towering personality of Bismarck which places Lenbach’s 
Bismarck portraits among the most precious of the art treasures of 
the German people. 

And this fact gives rise to the thoughi that, while we rejoice that 
Lenbach belonged to the Germany of to-day, yet it is almost to be 
regretted that he did not live a century ago—for the great national 
poets, Goethe and Schiller, had no such master to preserve their 
mortal lineaments. The Dresden court-painter, Anton Graff, did 
indeed leave us pictures of Schiller and of many of his contempo- 
raries, and in these pictures excelled, in technique, all of his com- 
peers. Yet he did not succeed in rising far above the commonplace; 
he had not the gift—which Lenbach commanded so fully—of depict- 
ing the intellectual and spiritual aspects of his great compatriots, of 
catching the fleeting glimpses of the soul which come and go on the 
instant. And it is just this quick grasping of a character, combined 
with fabulous speed in working, which constituted the chief strength 
of Lenbach’s art. 
As is abundantly 
evident in the por- 
trait of Nansen, 
his eyes seem fixed 
far forward upon 
the longed for 
goal. Here are 
courage and reso- 
lution and indom- 
itable will power 
which scorn dan- 
ger and spurn op- 
position. In this 
picture, as also in 
that of the philan- 
thropist Petten- 
kofer, the eyes 
count for nearly 
everything; they 
enthrall the be- 
holder, and claim 
his attention to 
such a degree that 
one cannot after- 
wards be sure even 





FRAU E. K. 
By Franz von Lenbach 
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of their color. And as 
in these instances Len- 
bach has sacrificed the 
coloring, as the unim- 
portant element, to the 
expression, as the chief 
point, so he concentrates 
his whole attention upon 
the head. Upon it, from 
the eye and eyebrow to 
the firm outline of the 
skull, he lavishes his in- 
spiration, in this way pro- 
ducing a most enduring 
impression, never sugges- 
tive of the studio model, 
as is so frequently true of 
his greatest competitor, 
Leibl. 

For Leibl’s method 
was to grasp the material, 
the palpable, to study 
the things on the surface 
and seek to reproduce prau 1. 
them faithfully; whereas By Franz von Lenbach 
Lenbach wrought in a 
wholly different manner. When he had grasped the spirit, he ceased 
to be interested in the rest, and hence it sometimes seemed as though 
he offered unfinished for finished pictures, into which he had put 
nothing but the one material part, the expression of-the inner man. 
Lenbach may frequently have been criticised for this, but his critics 
forgot that work which concerns itself solely with the unimportant 
details is a mere matter of patience and time. The zest of creation 
has gone when the main problem has been solved. 

Consider the old masters, how they wrought boldly, disdaining to 
jeopardize the spontaneity and freshness of their work through pain- 
ful attention to detail. Such also was Lenbach’s method. In work- 
ing he involuntarily excluded much that was immaterial, much, too, 
that would, as detail, be full of charm and attraction. But this he 
did with careful purpose, for he knew that an accumulation of charm 
and attraction, secondary though they be, would only obscure, and 
make the composition uneven and uneffective. ‘“‘I leave it to the 
beholder to fill in what he wishes to see,’’ he frequently explained. 

But in return for all these omissions he gives, wholly and com- 
pletely, the spirit, and he gives it in its true environment, in its own 
world of thought and feeling. And since this it is that appeals to 
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all true lovers of art, and since Lenbach, in setting it forth, was 
giving his contemporaries what they desired and most rejoiced to 
receive, therefore he became great, and in his greatness remained in 
closest harmony with the spirit of hisage. In many respects, indeed, 
he fairly forced his will upon the public; the reality which he followed 
so admirably in the portrayal of a character was scorned when it 
demanded the reproduction of an actual costume. The male attire 
of the present he steadfastly avoided painting whenever he could. 
In fact, he thoroughly disliked modern garments, which were not 
sufficiently picturesque, and frequently presented his subjects, as he 
has often painted himself, in an old black Spanish costume. When 
the Archduke Michael came to his studio in a gray traveling suit, 
Lenbach could not be induced to paint him thus arrayed, adopting 
instead his favorite Spanish dress, and we must admit that this dress 
is admirably suited to the dark complexion, and dark eyes and hair 
of the Russian prince. 

And after all, what concern has a psychologist, above all a 
Lenbach, with such trivialities? In pictures of women, on the other 
hand, the dress interested the master greatly, for he saw in it a wel- 
come auxiliary to picturesque composition. He studied closely the 
arts of the feminine toilet, but still more closely the wearers, the sub- 
jects themselves. The delicately chiseled lips, the clear, broad 
forehead, the nose, and most of all the moist, sparkling eye are all 
employed to reveal the secrets of the soul and of human passions, 
but always discreetly, charmingly, even when, as in ‘‘Voluptas,’”’ 
erotic passion is pictured in all its erotic fury. While Lenbach’s 
men are commonly seen in reposeful, quiet attitudes, he liked to 
give the suggestion of movement to his women, expressed in a grace- 
ful tilt of the head, but never exaggerated, and always full of charm. 
This idea of motion is further emphasized by the method by which he 
brings out the figure against a dark or colored background. 

Illustrative of this are the portraits of Miss Woodley, a figure of 
majestic height, with dark, dreamy eyes; of Lady Curzon, vicereine 
of India; Frau von Trombetta; Frau F., with Rubenesque coloring; 
and the splendid double portrait of Frau Siegfried and her daughter. 
The youthful portrait of Miss Olden suggests the French painters of 
the rococco period. The whole picture breathes glowing health and 
happiness; the slightly parted lips tell of bubbling vitality and of 
pure joy of living. Equally charming is the captivating figure of 
Fritzi Scheff. The portrait of Yvette Guilbert is one of fascinating 
power. The singer’s head is slightly raised, a characteristic pose, 
and the eyes are half-closed, while from the twitching lips flows some 
sad, mournful song, such as “‘la glu’’ or the sinister lines ‘‘le mort 
s’en va dans le brauillard.’’ This one serious side of her mood the 
painter has caught, and he has made a wonderful picture. Here, 
too, the master proved himself a true Teuton, for melancholy and 
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sadness are, after all, the Teuton’s strength and weakness. The 
Guilbert does not possess much of these qualities; even her most 
mournful songs contain a lighter strain, which dulls the tragedy of 
the most tragic. Lenbach has painted more than a portrait of the 
French balladiste; he has created a mysterious apparition, like a sybil 
of old. Another 
portrait that ap- 
pears more like 
an ideal, a sacred 
picture, than the 
presentment of an 
actual person, is 
the soulful paint- 
ing of the Count- 
ess Knyphausen. 
The representa- 
tion of the artist's 
wife and little 
daughter is also 
pervaded with a 
truly sacred spir- 
it, the Madonna 
spirit. 
Considering 
the number and 
variety of sub- 
jects that Len- 
bach has painted, 
coming from. all 
strata and condi- 
tions, but chiefly 
from the highest 
circles of intellect 
and aristocracy, 
it is probably not 
too much to say 





FRAULEIN VON H 
that he has de- By Franz von Lenbach 


picted all possible 

human qualities, and that no other knew better how to seize and hold 
the soul and spirit of his fellow-men. Eventhe pure, unmarred coun- 
tenance of childhood, which formerly he rarely treated, became a favor- 
ite theme of his latter days. And how well he could picture the inno- 
cence and naiveté of the child may be seen in his portraits of his little 
daughter Gabriele. Here the little girl is shown standing, with a wooden 
horse; again she appears seated; in another only the laughing head 
appears, done in a manner which in no respects falls below Hals’s 
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portraiture. Margot, the older daughter, with her long flaxen locks 
and her red dress, the sole figure in a landscape, presents a tone- 
poem of surpassing loveliness—a picture not soon to be forgotten. 








PRINCESS VON MEININGEN 
By Franz von Lenbach 


Lenbach learned much from the old masters; Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Hals, Velasquez, and Titian were his divinities. No other of our 
painters has profited so much by the study of their technique, as no 
other was more familiar with the materials at their command. In 
spite of this, however, much as he gained, Lenbach first of all was 
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true to himself, and possessed so much individuality that one forgot 
the occasional reminders of other masters which his work formerly 
presented. Even though Bécklin exclaimed, ‘‘Technique! Any ass 





FRAULEIN S. 
By Franz von Lenbach 


can learn technique!’’ it is only a Bécklin, whose wealth of imagina- 
tion obscured any possible absence of the despised technique, who 
could indulge in.such sweeping statement. For technique, insepar- 
able from all art, may be all in all to him who has nothing to say, 
and he may still become an artist, while to him who has a message, 
to the poet who is also a painter, technique must also and ever count 
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for much. For the greatest thoughts cannot take the place of the 
art of expressing it—which is technique. All depends upon the 
agency by which the poet and the painter make their message intel- 
ligible to the world, and this they cannot do without technical 
proficiency. 

It is interesting to study Lenbach’s technique, as it was to hear 
him discourse upon it, and to examine his studies, many of them 
made in distemper. The heaviness and streakiness of oil-painting, 
its worst fault, are transformed into smooth flow and polish. In 
some of his pictures the workmanship seems so totally free from all 
apparent difficulty, that they do not appear to be done with the 
brush, the glaze covering the whole so effectively as to suggest the 
work of the enameler. It takes an artist to appreciate what the con- 
quest of these difficulties means. And Lenbach seemed to be master 
not only of one method of overcoming them, but to be able to choose 
from thousands! One has but to observe in how many different 
ways his pictures appear to be produced, yet how consistently they 
arrive at the desired end. The accidental, the mood, which depends 
upon the day or the hour, is unknown to Lenbach’s methods. He 
was too thoroughly schooled and knew too well exactly what means 
to apply to every given case; indeed, his knowledge was truly astound- 
ing, and it is this knowledge, this absolute mastery of the materials 
of his art, combined with deep sentimental and psychological insight, 
which raised Lenbach to the position of one of the greatest artists 
of our time, and of the future, to which we must look fora clearer 
appreciation of the master than his contemporaries can give. 

FRANZ WOLTER. 











GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


A move is on foot among American sculptors to bring pressure to 
bear on the national government to open to competition by all Ameri- 
can artists the projected Lincoln statue, which it is estimated will be 
the most costly work of the kind ever undertaken in this country, if 
not in the world. The matter will soon be laid before Secretaries 
Hay and Taft and the congressional special committee to whom the 
work is to be intrusted. This, it is held by the artists, is to bea 
great national work, which will cost the nation something like one 
million dollars, and it should not only be purely American in design 
and workmanship, but it should be the very best that American art 
is capable of producing. 

# Next year the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadel- 
phia, will celebrate the centennial of its foundation. With the open- 
ing of its second century that venerable institution purposes to add a 
gallery of national portraiture to its general exhibition. The idea is 
to establish a permanent display similar to the National Portrait 
Gallery of London, the historic associations of which appeal to 
students both of art and of history. The academy’s plan, as set 
forth in a circular recently issued, is to take the portraits of Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Morris, Clymer, Hopkinson, and Madison, together 
with the works of West, Stuart, Vanderlyn, Peale, Rush, Inman, 
and Sulley, already in its possession, as a nucleus to which is to be 
added other portraits of men and women notable in American history, 
literature, science, art, and social life. In order to accomplish this 
the academy asks the co-operation by gift or by bequest of ‘‘all the 
citizens of the commonwealth who believe that the fitting commemo- 
ration of the best and greatest in past eras is the glory and inspira- 
tion of our own, and who recognize that in its strength, sincerity, and 
beauty the art of a nation is ‘the measure of its civilization.’ The 
circular adds that in special cases arrangement may be made for the 
temporary loan of family portraits of especial interest or distinction. 
# The Art Institute, Chicago, recently gave the second course of 
lectures under the Maria Sheldon Scammon endowment, delivered by 
Russell Sturgis of New York in Fullerton Memorial Hall, on ‘‘The 
Interdependence of the Arts of Design.’” The Scammon lectureship 
is established on an ample foundation by the bequest of Mrs. Maria 
Sheldon Scammon, who died in 1901. The will prescribes that these 
lectures shall be on the history, theory, and practice of the fine arts 
(meaning thereby the graphic and plastic arts) by persons of authority 
on the subject of which they lecture, such lectures to be primarily for 
the benefit of the students of the Art Institute and secondarily for 
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institute members 
and other persons. 
# Filippo Costa- 
gini died before he 
finished the fa- 
mous fresco frieze 
in the rotunda of 
the Capitol. For 
twenty-five years 
it had been his am- 
bition to spend a 
lifetime painting 
the great historical 
facts of American 
history into the 
frieze, and he came 
very near succeed- 
ing. His career 
is finished, but the 
big fresco is not. 
Between the two 
ends there is a hia- 
tus fifty feet long. 
Costagini was six. 
ty-four years old- 
FRAU BAROUIN H. He came to this 
By Franz von Lenbach 

country from Italy 
when a young man, and after painting in New York, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia he went to Washington as an assistant and pupil of the 
famous Brumidi. The heirs of Brumidi have asserted for many 
years that they should be paid for the idea of the frieze on the 
ground that Brumidi designed it. In the Harrison Administration, 
Costagini had got his pictorial allegory down as late as the Mexican 
War, General Winfield Scott, and the discovery of gold in California. 
Congress in some way failed to supply the appropriation for paying 
Costagini the ten dollars a day that he had been receiving for his 
work. Costagini retired to his home ona truck farm in Maryland. 
He waited for the appropriation, but it never came, and his death 
found the work still uncompleted. 
& By an arrangement concluded between the Duc de Dino and J. 
Pierpont Morgan, acting as trustee of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, this New York institution became possessor of what has up to 
now been regarded as the most important private collection of arms 
and armor in the world. The price paid was a quarter of a million 
of dollars. Until recently the cabinet d’armes of Maurice de Talley- 
rand Perigord, Duc de Dino, had for its home the chateau de Mont- 
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morency, but it was taken thence to London. Negotiations for its 
purchase by the Metropolitan Museum of Art were begun by Ruther- 
ford Stuyvesant and have just been closed by Mr. Morgan. From 
the handsome catalogue published by Edouard Rouveyre, and for 
which the descriptive introduction was written by Baron de Cosson, 
a member of the London Society of Antiquaries, an item or two are 
gleaned of the character and value of the Dino collection. There is 
a helmet of Henri II. of France, a masterpiece of Renaissance art, 
together with the same monarch’s battle ax or mace. Then there is 
a helmet which was worn by Henri IV. while still a young man, and a 
silver helmet and bronze gilt cuirass made for Louis XIV. at Gobelin’s 
factory. Also included in the collection is a helmet which Mgr. 
Dupanloup, the celebrated bishop of Orleans, used to declare was 
once worn by Joan of Arc, and which seems to be well authenticated. 
# The eleventh annual exhibition of the Cincinnati Museum Asso- 
ciation will open 
on May 21 and 
continue to July 
11. The jury of 
selection consists 
of Frank Duve- 
neck, Paul Jones, 
George Debe- 
reiner, L. H. Mea- 
kin, Miss Dixie 
Selden, Miss Hen- 
rietta Wilson, C. 
J. Barnhorn, and 
C. S. Kaelin. All 
communications 
and inquiries 
should be ad- 
dressed to J. H. 
Gest, director. 

* Samuel T. 
Shaw, who de- 
votes every year 
a certain sum to 
the purchase of 
pictures shown at 
the exhibition of 
the Society of 
American Artists, 
New York, has 
bought from the 
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Emil Carlsen’s ‘‘Connecticut Hilltops’’ for $700; Edward W. Red- 
field’s *‘ Boothbay Harbor’’ for $600; and Francis C. Jones’s ‘‘ June’”’ 
for $500. 

% Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts is contemplating a loan exhibition 
of early American prints, including engravings, etchings, and wood- 





HIS MAJESTY KAISER WILHELM I. 
By Franz von Lenbach 


cuts, which is to be opened next fall. Offers of loans from owners 
of such prints will be welcomed by the institution for the exhibition. 
& Richard Saltonstall Greenough, the American sculptor, died in 
Rome, Italy, recently from grip, in his eighty-fifth year. Mr. Green- 
ough was born in Roxbury, Massachusetts. He was a brother of 
Horatio G. Greenough, sculptor of the statue of Washington, in 
front of the national capitol at Washington. 
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#& The annual exhibition of the Chicago Architectural Club at the 
Art Institute was recently held. One of the small galleries was almost 
entirely filled with sketches and plans of young men, members of the 
club, who have had the privileges of the traveling scholarship. They 











PRINCE VON HOHENLOHE 
By Franz von Lenbach 


were Birch B. Long, John H. Phillips, and Thomas E. Tallmadge. 
Mr. Long’s water-color drawings alone constituted a delightful 
exhibit. They were colorful, spontaneous, clever. All were made 
during the time he was sojourning in Europe, and they evidence the 
fact not only of artistic ability, but of tireless industry. His eye for 
the picturesque led him to describe the beautiful fountain of Villa 
Tarlonia; the stately facade of Carlton House, with its perfectly 
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arranged terrace; the narrow streets of Oxford, where high church 
spires rise heavenward and luxuriant trees in inclosures hang over tall 
fences; St. Peter’s from the Medici; a fountain on a plaza beneath a 
fringe of trees, a winning decorative conceit; and ‘‘A Bit of Sun- 
light, Venice,’’ a brilliant Japanesque affair, with shadowed water 
beneath an arched bridge. There were also a capital sketch of a 
promenade in Paris, with people moving hither and yon, a late after- 
noon light bathing everything; a market in Verona, the venders and 
their merchandise beneath large white umbrellas; a view of Warwick 
Castle from a bridge; and ‘‘An Evening in Siena,’’ a shaftlike spire 
piercing the deep blue sky, the light flickering in the street lamps. 
John H. Phillips contributed a commendable and suggestive bit of 
the Bay of Naples that was evidently painted from an elevation. His 
‘*Duke of York’s Column, Night,’’ was very good, and his sketches 
of interiors showed a pleasing decorative sense. In the central gallery 
position of prominence was given to a dozen or more plans for land- 
scape-gardens by 
the landscape- 
engineer, Charles 
Levit. <A bird’s- 
eye view of the 
country estate of 
Hobart J. Parker 
was commend- 
able. Colin C. 
Cooper was in- 
cluded in the 
group of exhibit- 
ors, although he is 
a painter of archi- 
tectural subjects 
rather than an 
architect, and his 
excellent water- 
color of ‘‘The 
Boston ‘Stump’ ” 
was a great acqui- 
sition. 

# The centenary 
celebration of Au- 
guste Raffet (who 
was born March I, 
1804, in Paris), 
led to the exhibi- 
tion in the Lenox 
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of the lithographs 
and etchings by 
Raffet, which form 
part of the Avery 
collection in the 
print department, 
as well as various 
books relating to 
the artist and some 
portraits. Raffet’s 
place in the annals 
of painter-lithog- 
raphy is assured; 
his works form 
‘fan imperishable 
monument in glo- 
rification of Na- 
poleon and the 
French army.”’ 
He delineated the 
soldiers of his land 
—the ragged, 
hungry fighters of 
the Republic, the 
Old Guard of Na- 

FRAU R. 
poleon, the men By Franz von Lenbach 
of Sebastopol and 
Constantine—individually and collectively, handling large bodies of 
troops with a combination of breadth and detail very rarely disclosed. 
# The dedication of the memorial hall of the Rhode Island School 
of Design, which occurred recently, marks an epoch in the history of 
that institution. Although recognized as one of the leading schools 
of the state, the additional building provided by the remodeling of the 
old Congregational Church on Benefit Street has greatly increased its 
facilities, and the growth of the school has been stimulated to an 
unusual degree. Two tablets placed just inside the building on either 
side of the main entrance tell the source of this fine addition to the 
school. One of them reads: ‘‘This building was given to the Rhode 
Island School of Design by Eliza S. Radeke, Stephen O. Metcalf, 
Jesse H. Metcalf, and Manton B. Metcalf, 1902.’’ The other tablet 
reads: ‘‘This building was remodeled and equipped in loving memory 
of Harriet Deshon Thurston Metcalf, by her husband, and named in 
her honor, Memorial Hall, 1903."’ 
# A movement to prevent the sale of picture forgeries starts appro- 
priately with the Salmagundi Club, New York, and other similar 
organizations promise to agitate the matter at Albany. The desider- 
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atum undoubtedly is to make such fabrications contraband, and their 
sale a misdemeanor. How greatly such legislation is needed is shown 
by recent news of the wholesale victimizing of Americans by Paris 
dealers. 

# The trustees of the Gallery of Fine Arts in Columbus, Ohio, have 
requested the municipal fathers to set aside a site for an art museum 
in Franklin Park, a place of recreation at present on the outskirts of 
the city, and appropriate a substantial sum for the erection of the 
buildings. In this they follow the precedent esiablished for Cleve- 
land by J. H. Wade, when he presented Wade Park to that city. A 
provision was made there for an art gallery. 

& Kansas will place in Statuary Hall in the capjtol, at Washington, 
a statue by Niehaus of the late Senator John J. Ingalls. The model 
represents a figure of heroic size, erect, and the head thrown slightly 
back. The figure is clad in an overcoat thrown open and a long coat 
buttoned. Hanging in front area pair of eyeglasses, and in one hand 
is a manuscript—the other rests on a column. 

# Art treasures, many of them antiques, in jade, porcelain, and 
rock crystal, will be transferred to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. They are the gift of Mrs. Frederick O. Matthiessen, who 
died last July. Mrs. Matthiessen bequeathed the collection that her 
husband’s memory might be perpetuated in the museum. While no 
exact figure has yet been placed on the gift, it is said to be worth 
between $80,000 and $90,000. Frederick O. Matthiessen, who died, 
in Paris, in 1901, was well known from his connection with the sugar- 
refining industry. He was a patron of the arts, and to him the 
Metropolitan Museum owes Rubens’s ‘Holy Family,’’ which, art 
critics say, is the best example of Rubens in this country. 

# At the last meeting of the Cleveland Art Club, at which many of 
the members and trustees were present, the work for the ensuing year 
was taken up and many different lines of work laid out for the better- 
ment of art conditions, and the entertainment and instruction of the 
members. The following standing committees were appointd to 
serve for the coming year: Exhibition committee, George P. Bradley, 
F. C. Gottwald, W. J. Edmondson; entertainment committee, F. W. 
Striebinger, George P. Bradley, Charles Shackleton; membership 
committee, R. Williams, S. P. Clark, Ora Coltman; house com- 
mittee, W. J. Bowman, F. W. Striebinger, V. C. Augustine; 
instruction committee, W. J. Edmondson, S. C. Gladwin, S. P. Clark. 
# Fremiet’s equestrian statue of General John Eager Howard of the 
Revolution has been placed on its pedestal at Baltimore in Washing- 
ton Place, near Charles and Madison streets. It was proposed by 
the Baltimore Municipal Art Society, which contributed one thousand 
dollars to the fund and raised sixteen thousand dollars by popular 
subscription. 
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A writer well known for his monographs on architectural subjects 
has said: ‘‘A world’s fair out of which the architects are to get no 
credit is a foredoomed failure.’’ According to this canon of judg- 
ment the World’s Fair at St. Louis, despite certain obvious defects 
of design and execution, ought to be a signal success—it is a mag- 
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Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


nificent pageant of landscape and architectural effects, and the gifted 
workers who are responsible for the ‘‘ Federal City,’’ as some one has 
named it, will be pretty sure to get full credit for their enterprise 
and ability. 

The reason for this quoted opening remark is not far to seek. 
_Chicago, in 1893, set the pace for all succeeding world’s fairs. It 
was then recognized for the first time that whatever might be the 
mass and the value of the exhibits, the supreme attraction of an 
exposition must be the beauty of its grounds and the magnificence 
of its buildings. Acting on this conviction the Chicago men trans- 
formed an absolutely level tract of prairie, with no feature save that 
the waters of Lake Michigan lapped one side of it, into a dream of 
beauty—the ‘‘White City.”" They erected not mere shells of build- 
ings, but magnificent structures worthy of being petrified, if sucha 
thing were possible, into monuments to endure through the ages. 
They laid out not mere utilitarian roadways, but magnificent boule- 
vards adorned with sculpture and other embellishments. They exca- 
vated charming Jakes and attractive water courses, and they spanned 
these channels with beautiful bridges. The prime object was to 
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LAGOON BESIDE PALACE OF MACHINERY 


Copyright, 1904, Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company 


make a marvelous picture. The picture materialized beyond expec- 
tations, and proved a drawing card, the salvation of the exposition. 

Every exposition that has followed has imitated the example set 
by this initial enterprise in the pageant line, even to the extent of 
ringing changes on Chicago’s famous ‘‘Midway.’’ Paris, Buffalo, 
and minor exposition cities, according to their means or opportuni- 
ties, have emulated the wondrous ‘‘ White City’’; and lastly, St. Louis 
has undertaken to outdo all its predecessors. That it has eclipsed 
Paris and Buffalo is a matter of common admission; that it has 
equaled Chicago is a matter of grave doubt. Be this as it may, one 
finds essentially the same features that were Chicago’s glory, but on 
a larger scale—too large ascale. Perhaps despairing of surpassing 
the ‘‘White City’’ in beauty, the St. Louis men sought merely to 
approximate the beauty of its model and outrival it in magnitude. 

The St. Louis fair being located on an inland site lacks the grand 
feature which Chicago turned to such good advantage—the lake; but 
it has natural advantages in the way of a diversified landscape which 
were wanting in Chicago. The brow of a wooded ridge made possible 
a magnificent spectacle, and E. L. Masqueray, chief of design, and 
his associates have wisely made this the central feature around which 
all the panorama of buildings and landscape effects have been 
grouped. This feature, of course, is the Choral Hall, flanked on 
either side by the Colonnade of States, from which descend in grace- 
ful sweeps and through a profusion of sculptural and floral embellish- 
ments the waters of the hillside fountain. 
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Aa essential characteristic of the general scheme, which perhaps 
has escaped the attention of visitors, is that the whole arrangement 
of buildings and grounds is strictly urban. The group of eight great 
palaces that lies at the foot of the hill corresponds to the business 
section of a city; the minor buildings, for the most part surmounting 
the height, are in a sense the residence section; and beyond and 
encircling the whole are the extensive grounds, still undenuded of 
timber, which constitute the park system of the city. 

The creation of a spectacle being the avowed purpose of the 
designers, the visitor to the fair is of necessity impressed with the 
many charming sights that unfold before him. Beauty spots in 
abundance, those created by nature and those wrought by the inge- 
nuity of man, embellish the vast exposition. On the two square 
miles containing the Louisiana Purchase Exposition are found hill 
and valley; forest and plain; palace and cottage; towers and turrets 
that pierce the sky; and underground tunnels and drifts that pene- 
trate the earth beneath the busy city; flowers that attain perfection 
on the arid sands of the desert and others whose gorgeous blossoms 
open only when resting on the surface of some sheltered lake. And 
one feels inclined to pardon, if not abet, the enthusiasm of the pro- 
moters of the enterprise, who assert that within the six miles of fence 
inclosing the exposition ‘‘are presented more pictures of grandeur and 
beauty than were ever assembled on any other space of like size in the 
world’s history.’’ One may not cavil over such broad statements. 
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One may to advantage survey the chief architectural attractions 
of the fair from the vantage ground afforded by one of its noblest 
monuments. ‘‘Peace,’’ the gigantic statue that crowns the top of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Monument, and towers heaven- 
ward one hundred feet, is privileged, were she endowed with sight, 
to gaze along three vistas, the magnificence of which has rarely been 
surpassed. This very graceful and beautiful monument—one may 
properly describe it as one of the architectural features—emblematic 
of the Louisiana Purchase, stands in the broad boulevard which 
bisects the main group of exposition palaces. It is one hundred feet 
high, the shaft being seventeen feet in diameter at the middle, and 
the base fifty-five feet in diameter. The crowning statue is ‘‘ Peace,’’ 
calling the nations of the world together in friendly competition. 
‘*Peace’’ stands upon a globe which in turn is supported by four 
giants representing the forces of the universe. The signs of the zodiac 
appear upon the broad equatorial band. At the base of the coluimn 
on two sides are allegorical figures mounting the prows of Indian 
canoes, representing the conquests of navigation on the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers. On the north of the base is a rostrum from 
which representative men appear upon ceremonial occasions. On the 
south side facing the lagoon is a magnificent group typifying the 
transfer of the Louisiana Territory by France to the United States. 
Upon the summit of the obelisks which surround the base of the 
great shaft American eagles are perched, and upon the cartouches on 
the obelisks are bas-relief figures of ‘‘Fame.’’ The monument was 
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AT FOOT OF BASIN, SIDE CASCADE 
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designed by Mr. Masqueray, already mentioned as chief of design, 
and all the sculpture upon and surrounding it is by Karl Bitter, chief 
of sculpture. 

From the proud position occupied by ‘‘Peace’’ on the summit of 
the monument one gazes along the splendid vistas that stretch their 
lengths before one. Looking to the south is the majestic Court of 
Cascades, the grand basin, six hundred feet in diameter in the 
middle. A broad lagoon extends in a southerly direction between 
the stately ivory-tinted Education and Electricity palaces. Its banks 
are lined with double rows of silver maples, and this with the green 
sward gives a touch of vernal beauty, contrasting with the ivory 
palaces and the white asphalt roadways. Looking across the basin 
are seen the great cascades. Three streams of water plunge eighty 
feet down the steep slope, splashing noisily, and emptying with 
picturesque wantonness ninety thousand gallons of water per minute 
into the great basin. Sloping up on the three sides between the 
cascades are the beautiful cascade gardens, with their rich and 
varied colors. 

The natural amphitheater, of which the grand basin is the arena, 
is crowned with the most festal of all the architecture of the expo- 
sition. In the center is the great Festival Hall, with the Colonnade 
of States reaching out six hundred feet to the east and to the west, 
terminating in two large ornate pavilions. The Colonnade of States 
is enriched with statuary symbolizing each of the states and territories 
acquired by the Louisiana Purchase one hundred years ago. Through 
the beautiful screen thus formed glimpses may be had of the virgin 
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forest back of it. Remarkable in its beauty in the sunlight, the view 
is even more striking after nightfall. Myriads of electric lights are 
so arranged in the water and in the architectural members beside it 
as to be themselves concealed, and the effect produced is as though 
the structures and water were themselves of light. At one time the 
entire territory is the color of crystal; again the hillsides are an emerald 
green, and the waterway assumes a phosphorescent hue; again, the 
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entire cascade section appears as a solid incandescent mass, while 
the waterways are of molten silver. The large central cascade has a 
length of two hundred and ninety feet, its source being the monu- 
mental fountain. It is divided into fourteen falls. The water as it 
tumbles over the topmost ledge flows eleven and one-half inches deep 
over a forty-foot weir. It spreads as it runs, and at the ledge nearest 
the basin, it takes the final plunge over a surface one hundred and 
sixty-nine feet broad with a volume of four and one-half inches deep. 

If one turns on the lofty pedestal to the east, another vista unfolds 
still further spectacular grandeur. The southern facade of the Manu- 
factures Palace and the northern facade of the Education Palace are 
to be seen on either side of a broad waterway, while beyond, the 
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massive proportions of the Liberal Arts Palace on the north and the 
obelisks and the north facade of the ornate Mines and Metallurgy 
Palace appear in view. Still beyond this, perched high on a hill, 
stands the United States Government Building, with its huge dome 
towering far above—the largest building the United States ever built 
for exhibition purposes. Vision beyond this is lost at the horizon 
where the blue of the sky meets and mingles with the vernal beauty 
of the trees of Forest Park. Leading to the Government Building is 
the sunken garden, seven hundred and fifty feet long and one hun- 
dred feet wide. Terraces slope gently down four feet, and green 
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lawns, collections of brightly colored flowers, rich foliage plants, and 
palms are strikingly arranged. Graceful walks wind in and out, and 
beautiful statuary adds to the richness of the scene. 

Another scene of beauty comes out of the west. The massive 
architecture noted on the east is a contrast with that to be seen when 
glancing down the western vista. Not that the palaces are smaller, 
but that there is a forest of towers, spires, and minarets that pierce 
the sky, while on the east the dome is the favorite architectural 
theme. The Varied Industries Palace forces itself into view, the 
southern facade being within range of vision. The dome is here in 
evidence, too, but it does not predominate. There are pointed 
towers that reach high above them and glisten in the sunlight; and 
the vast colonnade that marks the main entrance impresses one not 
less by its massiveness than by its grace. By many this colonnade 
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is considered the most 
striking architectural 
feature of the exposi- 
tion palaces, and it 
has the virtue of hav- 
ing an element of 
originality. Ten great 
Ionic columns rise 
sixty-five feet to the 
cornice line, forming 
a circular screen be- 
neath the dome that 
reaches one hundred 
feet further skyward. 
These monster col- 
umns are surmounted 
with colossal dupli- 
PALACE OF LIBERAL ARTS—DETAIL cate statues of ‘*Gold- 
Copyright, 1904, Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company enrod,’’ designed by 
Bruno Louis Zimm, 
and at either end of the colonnade are fountains. Opposite, on 
the south side of the great waterway, with rows of trees on either 
side, is the Electricity Palace. Immense towers adorn the corners 
and mark the main entrance to this structure. Each tower carries a 
group of statuary. A wide and ornate bridge spans the lagoon, 
leading from the colonnade of the Varied Industries Palace, it being 
one of the twelve beautiful bridges that cross the lagoon in the 
main pic- 
ture. 
Even 
more than 
this may 
one see 
from the 
vantage 
ground of 
~“Feace. 
The north- 
east corner 
of Machin- 
ery Palace 
is within 
range, and 
here are 
more of 
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tiful slender towers, these surmounted with white domes. Over the 
main entrance to Machinery Palace are two towers upward of two 
hundred feet high. Directly opposite is Transportation Palace, the 
largest of the eight high buildings comprised in the fan-shaped main 
picture. This building was designed by Mr. Masqueray, as was 
the Louisiana Purchase Monument. Four mammoth pylons mark 
the corners of the immense structure, rising one hundred and fifty 
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feet high, and on top of each, supported by eagles, rests a huge 
globe. Another distinguishing characteristic of this building are the 
three great archways that mark the chief entrances, each sixty-four 
feet across and fifty-two feet high. 

Naturally all of the ‘‘beauty spots’’ are not confined to the main 
picture. There is the Washington University group of buildings, 
costing a million dollars, that is rented by the Exposition, and 
constitutes the administrative offices of the exposition, the Hall of 
International Congresses, the Woman's Building, the Hall of Physi- 
cal Culture, the Hall of Anthropology and Ethnology, etc. These 
buildings are of the Tudor-Gothic type of architecture and are built 
of Missouri pink granite and Bedford sandstone, with elaborate carv- 
ings and trimmings. Beauty likewise holds court in and about the 
great Palace of Agriculture on an eminence in the western section of 
the Exposition grounds, this building covering more than twenty-three 
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acres. Being out of the main picture the ivory scheme of the prin- 
cipal palaces could safely be departed from in this structure. The 
various state buildings and the structures erected by foreign nations 
have likewise their manifold attractions. The former, it should 
frankly be admitted, show a marked advance over the corresponding 
buildings erected for the Chicago fair, and their location on the 
wooded height adds to their picturesqueness. The latter, however, 
it is to be deplored, have succumbed to the craze for reproducing 
famous buildings noteworthy for their associations rather than for 
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their architectural quality-——in some instances they would have found 
a fitter environment on the ‘‘Pike,’’ which corresponds to Chicago's 
‘‘Midway.’’ The minor buildings and ‘‘beauty spots’’ may here be 
dismissed with a cursory mention, and the bird's-eye view given of 
the main fan-like picture of the principal palaces must suffice. 

But what of the individual successes or mistakes—from the stand- 
point of the designers—of the fair? The reader will perhaps welcome 
a brief word. One thing cannot fail to impress the careful observer, 
and that is that in devotion to that crying evil of so many American 
enterprises, ‘“bigness,’’ the management of the fair planned, if not 
beyond its opportunities, at least beyond its means. This has 
proved to be detrimental not only to the beauty, but to the stability 
of the principal palaces. Steel supporting structure, so desirable for 
great buildings of this class, was abandoned in favor of the cheaper 
and more primitive plan of supporting the immense roofs by means 
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of wooden posts made by 
bolting together overlap- 
ping scantlings. The 
United States Govern- 
ment building is the only 
strictly World’s Fair 
structure on the grounds 
having a skeleton of steel. 
Consequently the interiors 
have a cheap appearance, 
and give the impression 
that the beauty is all on 
the outside. Again, lack 
of funds necessitated 
discarding an elaborate 
scheme of mural decora- ee iti te Did 3 an 

; . ; DETAIL OF SIDE CASCADES 

tions, which was designed Coppin. sens, tcttaans endeaes Haediins Comptes 
to embellish the interiors. 

The same shortage of money resulted in abandoning the color deco- 
ration exteriorly of some of the buildings specially planned for such 
treatment. Thus palaces left bare of sculptural embellishments, with 
the intention of having color take the place of plastic art as a means 
of adornment, have simply been given a cream tint, and as a conse- 
quence, have something of a barn-like appearance. 

It is easy to trace the underlying cause of this error. It was the 
avowed intention that the St. Louis fair should outdo the Chicago 
enterprise. The first magnificent spectacle cost in round figures over 
thirty millions of dollars. The statement, apparentiy official, has 
been published that the St. Louis fair cost fifty millions. This, I have 
it on authority, 
isan error. Up 
to the time the 
St. Louis people 
applied to the 
United States 
government fora 
loan of four and 
a half million 
dollars to com- 
plete their enter- 
prise, they had 
spent approxi- 
mately sixteen 
million dollars, 
which, with the 
loan secured, 
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makes a total of less 
than twenty-one 
millions. The sig- 
nificance of these 
figures will be seen 
when it is taken 
into consideration 
that the St. Louis 
fair was to break all 
records in point of 
extent of grounds 
and magnitude of 
buildings. Every- 
thing—grounds, 
buildings, features 
—was to be the 
‘biggest’? yet un- 





LEFT WING, COLONNADE OF STATES dertaken. In other 
Copyright, 19004, Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company words, the promot- 

ers of the enterprise 
cut out their garment without reference to their cloth, and some of 
the breadths had in the end to be skimped. Thus for the grounds 
money was lavished on the sculptors, and for the buildings was 
utterly denied to the painters, and even architects were permitted to 
plan architectural features that had to be eliminated and embellish- 
ments that had to be curtailed. This is not said by way of censori- 
ous criticism, but to explain a marked disparity in the effect of 
different palaces that forces itself on one’s notice—the baldness, for 
instance, of the buildings of Agriculture, of Horticulture, of Forestry, 
Fish, and Game, etc. Had the management planned according to its 
means the St. Louis fair might have been the finest as it now cer- 
tainly is the greatest exposition on record. The mere false ambition 
for bigness has resulted in some of the principal buildings being pal- 
aces and some of them little more than sheds. 

This weakness is one of execution, and poverty was its cause. 
Other defects—lI will mention a couple of them—result directly from 
vacillation of purpose, or error of judgment in the matter of the 
general design. The utilization of the wooded ridge above referred 
to and the sloping hillside for the Choral Hall, the Colonnade of 
States, and the Cascades and Cascade Gardens was apparently an 
afterthought, and this feature will doubtless go down in history as 
an effect of supreme beauty, though albeit an imitation of a preced- 
ing effect—the Trocadero. The brow of the hill is the most com- 
manding point on the grounds, and was apparently designed as the 
site of the one permanent structure erected by the World’s Fair 
Company, the Palace of Fine Arts, a substantial stone and brick 
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building of classic appearance. The hill was needed, however, for 
a spectacle and the unfortunate result is tnat this building, which 
should stand out conspicuous as the one permanent monument 
among the multitude of fleeting features, is so absolutely buried 
behind the Choral Hall and the Colonnade of States that the visitor 
needs a guide to find it. When found it is so dwarfed and belittled 
by the vast show structures beside it that it seems comparatively 
insignificant. 

Another curious circumstance worthy of note is the location of 
the Louisiana Purchase Monument, above described. This feature 
was evidently designed to be for the lowland what the Choral Hall 
(which hides the Art Palace) is for the upland—a landmark, so to 
speak, to arrest the vision. Naturally, one would expect to find it 
not merely in the vista looking down from the fountain head of the 
Cascades, but at the axis of the transverse avenue so as to fix the 
attention of visitors on the plain below. Asa matter of fact, it has 
been withdrawn from the axis so that it is in the direct line of vision 
only from the Choral Hall. To all save to those on the direct line 
from the ‘‘pin of the fan’’ to this memorial, the monument is 
‘‘around the corner,’’ and can only be seen by being sought—a 
defect that a little forethought would have remedied or eliminated. 

To discuss the relative merits of or to draw comparisons between 
the work 
of the 
different 
archi- 
teets 
would 
here be 
out of 
the ques- 
tion—a 
technical 
disquisi- 
tion of 
thearchi- 
tectural 
problems 
involved 
and the 
means 
sought 
to solve 
t hem 
would 
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less not be relished by the reader. It will perhaps not be deemed in- 
vidious, however, to say that from the standpoint of the architectural 
workers the two most successful buildings on the grounds are the Pal- 
ace of Education and the Palace of Electricity. Their motives are con- 
sistently worked out in a scholarly manner, that of the former especially 
being worthy of the highest praise. After all is said and done, it is 
not a matter of grave importance whether the great palaces of the 
fair meet all the requirements of the best architecture. Those that 
did not suffer in the execution have an unmistakable grandeur that 
makes them impressive; others, as the Transportation Building, in 
which the original design had to be modified in the interest of econ- 
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omy, have lost much of their effectiveness, but are still imposing; 
and even those planned for color embellishments that never material- 
ized preserve a certain stateliness that speaks much for the lost 
charms. Certainly they are all typically expositional in character, 
and the aggregate of architectural effects presents a picture never to 
be forgotten. GEORGE B. MCHENRY. 
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‘*Has its equal ever appeared? I have not seen Egypt nor India; 
but I come fresh from the quadrangles and meadows of Oxford; from 
the Thiergarten of Berlin, newly enriched by palaces, monuments, 
and statues of victory; from the boulevards and outlying gardens of 
Vienna; from St. Cloud, Versailles, and the Bois de Boulogne; from 
lovely Fiesole, looking down upon Florence and its Duomo; from the 
Albanian hills and the vista of aqueducts on the Campagna, and of 
St. Peter’s, in the dim distance; from the heights above Amalfi, with 
Capri, Sorrento, Pompeii, Vesuvius, Naples, and its bay spread out 
beneath the eye; and from the Alhambra. And I say unqualifiedly 
that while we have no ancient history in America to compete with 
the Old World, I believe that within a limited area and for a little 
while the St. Louis Exposition will be the most varied and beautiful 
landscape in the world, and will take rank as such in the future.’’ 

Such is the opinion expressed in no uncertain terms by Dr. 
Wolcott Calkins of 
the picture presented 
by the buildings and 
grounds of the St. 
Louis World’s Fair. 
The words have the 
ring of eulogy, but it 
will doubtless be the 
judgment of most 
competent critics 
that nothing less 
than laudation would 
be meet for the mag- 
nificent scene. To 
cavil over minor 
points of arrange- 
ment or decoration, 
or to institute com- 
parisons for or 
against the work of 
the men who have 
transformed a bit of 
more or less crude 
nature into a garden 
of loveliness, is assur- 
edly uncalled for— 
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the grounds and buildings 
are as magnificent in their 
details as they are in their 
scope. Only once in the 
history of the world has 
anything comparable with 
the picture been offered to 
the public, and that was 
the famous White City in 
Chicago, in 1893. 

The visitor naturally 
expects something unusual 
in landscape effects at the 
Fair, and he is not disap- 
pointed. From one glo- 
rious prospect he may pass 
to another. From one su- 
perb vista he may turn to 
revel in the exquisite 
beauty of others no less 
pretentious. In designing 
the landscape features of 
this great exposition the versTIBULE DOME, PALACE OF MACHINERY 
architect in charge, George Copyright, 1904, Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company 
E. Kessler, has had ever in 
mind the central idea that this is a city of gigantic palaces, rather 
than a group of buildings set in a park. The treatment is therefore 
generally of a formal character, and the embellishment is along the 
borders of the thirty-five miles of roadways within the two square 
miles of Exposition area. 

Landscape art in its highest form was designed to be one of the 
features of the Fair. Only to one familiar with the surrounding 
conditions in the early stages of the exposition can come a full reali- 
zation of the difficulties overcome in developing the grounds. Forest 
Park, the site of the Exposition, is a naturally beautiful place, and 
while many trees had to be cut away to carry out the general scheme 
and to make room for the buildings, a large area was left intact, and 
it has been the object of the landscape architect so to merge this 
forest into the main grounds that the effect will be both pleasing and 
consistent. 

The State buildings, situated as they are in the midst of the 
forest, where the trees have been carefully preserved, have perhaps 
the choicest location on the grounds. But the main picture with its 
cascades and lagoons lined with fine trees, forms an interesting and 
imposing sight. Throughout this section, avenues of maples ranging 
from ten to sixteen inches in diameter have been planted, and although 
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failure was predicted for this work from various authorities through 
the country, the success of the undertaking has been remarkable. Out 
of two hundred and fifty trees that line the avenues there have been 
but two failures. Nearly all these trees have passed through two 
summers and little anxiety is felt for their welfare this year. A 
special planting apparatus was used by the superintendent, and about 
six hundred trees, including maples, elms, and evergreens, were thus 
successfully handled. Bare hillsides have been transformed into 
small forests, and in spite of many difficulties the work was pushed 
rapidly, so that gratifying results followed in a comparatively short 
time. It may be said here, by way of explanation, that the soil 
throughout this section is hard-pan, consequently almost all soi] used 
for filling in around trees and shrubs had to be brought in from sur- 
rounding places, this practically doubling the labor. But results 
have justified all this additional expense, and to one interested in the 
work there are many features worthy of the closest study. 

Planting around the buildings has necessarily been restricted, and 
in some cases entirely omitted because of the character of the archi- 
tecture; but wherever permissible, masses of trees and shrubs have 
been banked in the corners, and these, together with the grass plots 
that surround every building, make the glare less trying and at the 
same time form a pleasing setting. Double rows of trees line the 
main lagoon with single rows along the minor ones, and here, too, 
broad grass plots lead down to the banks. The effect of these long 
lines of green is very restful, and they have been kept unbroken 
except for masses of shrubbery against the bridges and landings. 

The point around which the greatest interest centers is the Cascade 
Gardens. As the Cascades are the point around which the whole 
exposition centers, so the Cascade Gardens and their surroundings 
form the central and most interesting picture onthe grounds. These 
gardens are in two distinct parts, one on either side of the Festival 
Hall, bounded on their far sides by the restaurant pavilions and minor 
cascades. With Festival Hall as a center, the Colonnade of States 
forms a gracefully curving connection with the pavilions at either end, 
and from these three points descend the Cascades. It is estimated 
that ninety thousand gallons of water per minute will be discharged 
over them into a grand basin six hundred feet wide, from where the 
water takes its course through the lagoons. Along the banks, so to 
speak, of this Grand Basin, curve the gardens with a slope of three 
hundred feet wide and a rise of about sixty feet, presenting in form 
a slight hollow, which exhibits to best advantage the floral scheme 
which will make the picture of the hill complete. 

As one looks over this immense garden area no possible improve- 
ment seems to suggest itself, so perfectly and naturally has the ground 
been shaped. The varying elevations make it all the more interest- 
ing, and there is no one point on the grounds from which the whole 
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can be overlooked. Such a view would be possible only from Festi- 
val Hall and the restaurants, and even then the two parts could not 
be seen together. The question necessarily resolves itself into a study 
of details, for even the individual halves can be seen in their entirety 
only from some high point. From the walks or the stairways of the 
Cascades the view is a constantly changing one. 

In form the beds carry out the garland design, appropriate in that 
it figures largely in the architectural details of both the pavilions and 
the colonnades. The scheme is the same for both gardens, and is 
changed only on the line of the main Cascade, where the beds are 
made to conform more strictly to the architectural lines. For some 
reason this part has been termed the ‘‘ Rainbow Section’’—perhaps 
because of its nearness to the water and because of the effects of the 
reflection of colors. From the standpoint of plants it is hardly more 
brilliant than the other sections. 

While it is almost impossible to give a detailed description of a 
garden of this character, some mention of the materials used may be 
interesting. Just north of and below the Colonnade of States a walk 
leads entirely around the upper part of both gardens, and next to 
this is a broad grass strip, with a flower border, and outside of the 
flowers a hedge of salvia splendens. The border next to the walk is 
lost from view except as one passes along there, and so as seen from 
below the salvia properly forms the line from which the garlands 
swing. The garlands proper are made of red geraniums, ageratum, 
and centaurea, the geraniums bordered on the upper side by dwarf 
nasturtiums. About every forty feet the straight upper line is broken 
by circular beds in which palms and other decorative foliage plants 
are placed. 

Between the garlands and dropping some distance below them is 
another bed, resembling in form the fleur-de-lis. As the swing is 
made around Festival Hail and the grade becomes steeper, the gar- 
lands become more pronounced in form and the planting changes 
entirely. Because of the character of the plant, and because it lends 
itself readily to such decoration, the petunia is used almost exclu- 
sively, and thus the desired effect of the garlands hanging on the hill- 
side is most brilliantly brought out. The bright colors in the petunia, 
together with the fact that the plant is such a profuse bloomer, make 
it most desirable, and in large masses it undoubtedly gives an effect 
that few other plants could produce. Immediately below Festival 
Hall at the steepest point of the grounds the bedding design breaks 
into another form, a shield, on which the letters L. P. E. are wrought 
in plants. Here one finds the only real bit of carpet bedding in the 
entire scheme. Below the shield there extends the part designated 
before as the ‘‘ Rainbow Section."’ Along the Minor Cascades the 
bedding gradually disappears in shrubbery plantations and all along 
the center parts of the Main and Minor Cascades, provisions for 
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planting 
have been 
made in 
long, box- 
like beds. 
In this 
way cer- 
tain un- 
necessa- 
rily heavy 
architec- 
tural fea- 
tures are 
partly 
PALACE OF LIBERAL ARTS hidden 
Copyright, 1904, Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company 

and the 
lines softened—very much to the advantage of the picture as a whole. 

This in general is the adopted plan. It has been said that on the 
smaller slopes in front of the Colonnade of States the state shield 
would be carried out in plants. The idea was never adopted, and a 
more appropriate one, which is simply the general scheme on a reduced 
and modified scale, has been executed. 

In all this vast scheme the harmony of colors has been a matter 
of much study and consideration, and while many thousand plants 
have been used and many different combinations made, the whole is 
pleasing and restful, and the great slopes of green, stretching down 
toward the water, are the basis for a display of plants on a scale per- 
haps never before attempted. The scene at night, too, with all the 
different colored lights on the great mass of flowers and foliage, 
together with the colored lights shining through the water as it rushes 
over the Cascades, is nothing less than wonderful, and the thousands 
of other lights that outline all the great exhibit palaces and illuminate 
the waterways, add to the festive and never-to-be-forgotten appear- 
ance of the scene. 

While the Cascade Gardens stand forth as the most prominent 
feature of the floral display, there are two others that should be 
mentioned. One is between the Machinery and Transportation 
buildings, and is one thousand feet long; the other is a sunken garden 
seven hundred and fitty feet long, which is situated between the 
Liberal Arts and Mines buildings. Of the two, the latter is, perhaps, 
the most interesting as this form of gardening is rather more unusual. 
For both gardens great masses of flowering plants have been used 
while carpet bedding in its strictest sense has been almost eliminated. 
Unfortunately there was no provision in the main grounds for water 
plants, and while the attempt was made to introduce them, the plans 
were not approved, and so one of the most interesting forms of 
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gardening is not presented. However, the department of horticul- 
ture took up the matter, and have something along that line in 
connection with its exhibit. 

With the grounds covering an area of 1,240 acres, no attempt has 
been made for special landscape work outside of the main section of 
the exposition, and the grounds around the various state and foreign 
buildings have been cared for by the respective states and countries. 
It should be noted that exhibits of foreign governments, of the 
United States, of the several states and territories, and of landscape 
gardeners on concessions, have conformed to a general plan and 
enhanced the scenic effect. Great Britain has surrounded its Ken- 
sington Orangery with a garden inclosed by a flowering hedge and 
thickly planted with old-fashioned hollyhocks and roses. Rows of 
poplars and yews line its narrow paths. The French reservation 
covers fifteen acres. The entrance driveway to the Trianon is flanked 
by raised terraces. A rich embroidery of French flowers and foliage, 
interspersed with miniature lakes, fountains, and statuary, bring to 
inind the glories of Versailles. The P’u Lun palace, gorgeous in 
scarlet, gold, and blue, carries out the same extravagance of color in 
Chinese lilies, peonies, and roses. Germany has lined its avenues 
and surrounded its castle on the hill with shrubbery and plants which 
will blossom in due season; many of them rooted in greenhouses 
abroad. Germany has also an exhibit of tree planting close to the 
forestry plat of the United States. Japan has planted sections similar 
to the famous gardens surrounding the mikado’s palace. The grounds 
of this pavilion are somewhat bewildering in their Oriental splendors. 

All of the states have surrounded their pavilions with gardens 
brilliant in flower 
and foliage, but 
the United States 
government makes 
the most magnifi- 
cent display. The 
slope by which one 
approaches the 
main building is 
a wide garden of 
terraces. And 
from the broad 
piazza one looks 
down into the 
sunken garden be- 
tween the palaces 
of Mines and Lib- 
eral Arts. And all 
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one is surprised by hundreds of lawns and garden-beds like the few I 
am enumerating. They have all been embraced in Mr. Kessler’s 
comprehensive plan. The Philippine reservation is a complete land- 
scape by itself. 

The outdoor exhibits of the departments of horticulture and agri- 
culture, the exhibits of the United States government and the gardens 
surrounding the pavilions erected by foreign governments and the 
various states are thus all essential parts of the landscape picture. 
Some of these features are very elaborate. East of the Palace of 
Agriculture are six acres planted to roses, more than fifty thousand 
rose-trees being there on exhibition. All told, more than forty acres 
are given up to outdoor exhibits, upon grounds around the palaces 
of Agriculture and Horticulture. Among the features upon the slope 
north of the Agriculture Building is a floral clock one hundred feet 
in diameter, giving the correct time. The outdoor exhibit of the 
department of agriculture of the United States occupies six acres, 
and includes the map of the United States, indicated in useful plants 
characteristic of each state. The map is surrounded by exhibits of 
grasses, medicinal and poisonous plants. A large area of woodland 
is embraced in the Exposition grounds, where the visitor may enjoy 
the coolness, if not the quiet restfulness, of the forest. 

The states of America and the nations of the world have thus 
united in creating landscape effects on the fair grounds that one could 
not witness elsewhere unless he traveled the earth over. On the two 
square miles comprising the Louisiana Purchase Exposition grounds 
may be seen gardens of the desert and the marsh, mountain and 
valley, the formal gardening of the city park and the nature gardens 
of the wildwood. The quaint little flower of the frigid north may be 
found a short distance from the gorgeous blossom that rarely attains 
perfection elsewhere than beneath the equatorial suns. 

In the World’s Fair greenhouses thirty million plants were propa- 
gated for the embellishment of the gardens. In the gardens surround- 
ing the Agricultural and Horticultural palaces and the state and 
foreign buildings were used as many again, and add to this the forty 
acres of nursery, where were grown the shrubs and ornamental trees 
for the completion of the landscape. one may have an idea of the 
immensity of the task the landscape architects have accomplished in 
turning a wilderness into a garden that contains flowers and plants 
from every known clime. 

A word of praise should here be said of the sensible, conservative 
policy of Mr. Kessler in designing his landscape features. The treat- 
ment in the Cascade Gardens, for instance, is dignified. There is no 
resort to freakish designs for effects. Flowers of all colors are massed 
so as to produce certain desired shades and effects. The center of 
each garden is a broad expanse of lawn, smooth asa carpet. The 
floral treatment is all on the outer edges, and is identical in both 
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gardens. The beds, as stated, are in the form of festoons, with floral 
columns and the fleur-de-lis appearing at regular intervals. From the 
center of one small circular bed to another through the length of 
the festoon-shaped bed is a distance of forty-five feet. A description 
of one section is a description of the whole garden, for the design is 
repeated until each of the gardens has been enclosed in an artistic and 
beautiful garland of living flowers. Nothing bold, moreover, is 
attempted in the sunken garden. It is not dazzling like the land- 
scape feature of the Cascade Gardens. Its lines are more demure, 
and grace rather than extreme brilliance distinguishes it. 

In his plans Mr. Kessler has brought into prominence several of 
the most advanced attainments of modern landscape gardening. 
Many of the old standards are diverged from in a manner which will 
produce a new era in certain features of landscape treatment. 

HENRY C. PRATT. 


MOI 
CURRENT NOTES ON ART SALES 


The sum of $38,927.50 is the total of the two nights’ sale at the 
Fifth Avenue Art Galleries of the David C. Preyer collection of 
paintings. ‘‘Chemin a Veneux, near Moret,’’ by Alfred Listry, was 
sold to W. C. Starr for $3,100; ‘*At the Lake Side,’’ by Corot, was 
sold for $1,700; a landscape from the same brush, $1,650; ‘‘ Houses 
Near a River,’ by Daubigny, $1,100, and ‘‘Early Autumn,’’ by 
Inness, $900. ‘*The Old Chestnut Horse,’’ by Rosa Bonheur, 32 by 
25 inches, brought $300, and *‘Turkish Children,’’ by N. V. Diaz 
de la Pena, 1808-1876, $180. Durand-Ruel made the highest bid of 
the first night’s sale, $2,425 for a small Corot, ‘‘The Bridge at 
Auvers.’’ The same firm gave $1,100 for Diaz’s ‘‘ Forest-Interior.”’ 
J. J. Murray gave $2,300 for Ziem’s ‘‘Morning on the Lagune."’ 
Fritz Thaulow’s ‘‘ Village Scene’ brought $725; Jules Dupre’s ‘‘Sun- 
set,’ $370; Inness’s ‘‘Indian Summer,’’ $370; Wyant’s ‘‘Gray 
Day,’ $275; J. G. Brown’s ‘‘ His Pets,’’ $410; J. Francis Murphy’s 
‘*Afternoon,’’ $280; and Susterman’s ‘‘ Princess Amelia,’’ $750. 

* Some of the prices obtained for drawings at sale at Christie's 
recently were as follows: Birket Foster, ‘‘Peasant Children,’’ $250; 
J. H. Weissenbruch, ‘‘A Woody Stream,’’ $500, and ‘‘A River 
Scene,’’ $340. Pictures sold as follows: J. H. Weissenbruch, 
‘*Landscape,’’ $1,050; C. R. Leslie, ‘‘Sir Plume Demands the 
Restoration of the Lock,’’ $785; J. Ruysdael, ‘‘A View Over a 
Landscape,’’ $2,100; A. Watteau, ‘‘The Music Lesson,’’ $1,065; 
P. Wouverman, ‘‘A Fair in a Dutch Village,’* $540; ‘‘Landscape,’’ 
$2,120; and a ‘‘Landscape, with Cottages,’’ $545. 

# Seventy-three canvases were disposed of at the first evening’s sale 
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of a collection of modern oil-paintings belonging to Cornelius W. 
Luyster, and the estate of the late J. Osmer Miller, in the Fifth 
Avenue Art Galleries, New York. Both European and American 
schools were fairly represented by the works offered. The total 
realized was $35,057.50. Among the prices obtained was $450 for 
Lynch’s ‘‘Helene,’’ from R. L. Morton; $300 for H. Roseland’s 
‘*Telling Her Fortune,’’ from F. Dietz; $300 for R. Van Boskerck’s 
‘*Moret, on the River Loing,’’ from G. Desmond, $320; for J. G. 
Brown's ‘‘His Only Love,’’ from R. Cluett. Another painting, 
‘*Quilting’’ was sold to A. McBirney for $370. J. Beatti paid $155 
for ‘Cloverdale Ravine, California,’’ by Blakelock; E. Stahlberg 
$200 for ‘‘ Enjoyable Feast,’’ by Ricci; A. T. Fuller $190 for ‘‘ Rest 
in the Woods,’’ by Henry P. Smith; L. Richards $220 for ‘‘The 
Picket’s Report,’ by Grolleron; G. J. Johnson $235 for ‘‘After the 
Chase,’’ by W. Verplanck Birney; J. Richards $265 for a landscape, 
‘*After the Rain,’’ by L. Japy; R. Cluett $210 for *‘ Early Spring,’’ 
by H. Bolton-Jones; M. Martin $275 for ‘‘The Caller,’’ by Berne- 
Bellecour, and R. Cluett $225 for ‘‘The Rehearsal,’’ by Brunery. 
Dupré’s ‘‘ Haymaking in Normandy’’ brought $600. The top pricé 
of the second evening, $1,200, was paid by J. C. Wellman, for 
a canvas by Lucien Gros, ‘‘A Breton Holiday.’’ Among other 
prices were $645 for Robie’s ‘‘Roses,’’ paid by E. T. Butler; $260 
for Portielje’s ‘‘The Dominie’s Anniversary,’ by an unknown buyer; 
$600 for Inness’s ‘‘ Durham, Connecticut,’’ by E. T. Butler: $410 for 
Hart’s ‘‘Landscape and Cattle,’" by E. S. Nash; $1,0c0 for Detti’s 
‘*At Versailles in Time of Louis XIV.,’" by G. C. Heimendinger; 
$600 for Vollon’s ‘‘Still Life,’” by R. Cluett; and $400 for J. G. 
Brown's ‘*‘ Bootblack,’’ by an unknown buyer. 

& At the Hotel Drouot a landscape, ‘‘Bords de 1’Oise,’’ attributed 
to Daubigny, realized 3,200f. ($640), and a woman’s portrait, by 
Chaplin, 1,400f. ($280). A small canvas, ‘‘La Verite,’’ by Henner, 
brought 64o0f. ($128). A portrait of Gustave Humbert, by Frederic 
Humbert, brought 2,100f. ($420). Henner’s “‘ Portrait de Religieuse’’ 
brought 1,020f. ($204), and Jules Breton’s ‘‘la Vendange,’’ 58of. 
($116). 


MOI 
BOOKS RECEIVED 

‘*The Legend of the Holy Grail,’ by Sylvester Baxter. Curtis 
& Cameron. $1.50. 

‘*Greek Sculpture: Its Spirit and Principles,’” by Edmund von 
Mach. Ginn & Co. $4.50 net. 

‘*The Simple Home,’’ by Charles Keeler. Paul Elder & Co. 
75 cents. 


NotTe.—Book reviews had of necessity to be held over to next issue. 





